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By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE story of Jeanne d’Arc lacks 
7 but one thing to make its appeal 
to our interest unparalleled in 
the history of humanity. Romance, 
religion, mystery, heroism, tragedy —all 
these had part in her life, and each is a 
magnet to the sympathies of mankind ; 
combined, they attract with irresistible 
force. Her life lacked only one ele- 
ment of universal human interest—the 
love of woman for her earthly human 
mate, the love of wifehood and of 
motherhood. And yet, if the Maid had 
shared this passion with her sex, some- 
thing of the charm of mystery in her 
career—something of the sublimity of 
her self-consecration would have eva- 
porated in the heat of that purely mortal 
emotion. It would have brought her 
closer to us, but that nearness would 
have made her figure seem less heroic— 
her character less enigmatical; she 
might have appeared more womanly, as 
we understand women, but she must 
have lost some measure of that fascina- 
tion which always flows from a baffling 
human problem. 

And yet Jeanne d’Arc was always 
womanly. We cannot read the story 
of her life and think of her as an unsexed 
prodigy. Hers was not a masculine soul 
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caught by some freak of nature in a 
woman's body. She wept as women 
weep. She trembled as women tremble 
in the face of physical peril. Many an 
Amazon of our more effeminate time is 
more frankly brazen, more uncon- 
sciously daring, more tumultuously 
pushful than was she. Her courage was 
the victory of will over a woman's 
natural shrinking from the audacities of 
public life, from deeds of blood, from 
cruel controversies. Whatever it was 
that inspired her—the breath of God, 
the ecstasy of faith, the love of country, 
the promptings of the Devil or gusts of 
hysteria—she listened because she must, 
not because she would. Only on the 
theory that she was a conscious fraud, 
can we deny to her the qualities of true 
womanhood, and to make her a con- 
scious fraud is to make her the most 
stupendous miracle that ever gave the 
lie to the governance of a God. 

And yet Hume, who recoiled from 
the miraculous as from a plague, could 
not account for the victorious Maid ex- 
cept on a theory which makes a simple 
peasant girl of seventeen the greatest 
charlatan of any age. Even if she was 
the arrant hussy he conceives her-to 
have been, the companion of stable boys, 
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a mere adventuress, it is inconceivable 
that she should have had the perspicuity 
to realise the extent to which she could 
trade on the religious superstitions of 
the age, or that she could have so 
consistently pursued a course that con- 
vinced friend and foe alike of the sin- 
cerity of her religious zeal when all the 
while she was a mere hypocritical 


JOAN OF ARC. 


ignorant of the world outside her 
peasant life, to whom the arts of 
statecraft, of war and of dialectical con- 
troversy were as unknown as Greek or 
the power of steam, suddenly, upon her 
own initiative, when little more than a 
child, becomes the associate, the 
counsellor, the inspirer of nobles and 
generals, of statesmen and of church- 


REPUTED PORTRAIT OF JOAN OF ARC, 


From the original formerly in the Church of St. Maurice 
(Musée du Trocadéro, Paris.) 


I know how credulous man- 


humbug. 
kind is, even in these enlightened times, 
and that one has only to make a claim 


for supernatural guidance to gain 
believers and even ardent disciples ; but 
that which has to be accounted for in 
the case of Jeanne d’Arc is that, under 
some inspiration, she who had passed 
her seventeen years in the humblest 
surroundings without education, wholly 


men, even of her king, conducts war, 
wins victory after victory, is the centre 
of plots and intrigues, makes herself the 
idol of her soldiers and of the people— 
the greatest figure in all France, if not 
of the civilised world, silences those who 
accuse her of witchcraft and traffic with 
the Devil, meets her accusers boldly and 
triumphs over every enemy in Church 
or State except those who are the 





THE VISION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


From a mural painting in the Panthéon by J. E. Lenepveu. 
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enemies of her country first, and of her 
only because she is her country’s chief 
prop and defence; and all the while 
preserving to the outward eye at least 
her native simplicity of character, her 
purity and singleness of motive, her firm 
belief in her mission and her guiding 
“voices.” That is what has to be 
accounted for, and it cannot be done 
by the cheap method of dismissing her 
as a conscious charlatan, a woman of 
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sary to grant that she was herself con- 
vinced that she heard the guiding voices, 
and was divinely appointed to the 
mission of driving out her country’s 
invaders and of placing Charles upon 
her country’s throne. She knew- the 
prophesies of the time — that a maid 
should save France. She knew by 
practical experience the parlous state to 
which France had been reduced. She 
was exceptionally devout. She was 
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JOAN OF ARC BUCKLING ON HER SWORD. 


From a mural painting in the Panthéon. 


lcose morals and adventurous disposi- 


tion. England put Joan of Arc to 
death, but it was left for a Scotsman 
to do her an even greater and more 
infamous wrong by defaming her after 
the heated passions, which her blame- 
less - life produced, had been put to 
rest with the ashes of her body. 

Nor is there any need to fall back on 
supernatural agency to explain the Maid 
of Orleans. To clear her character from 
any stain of hypocrisy, it is only neces- 


gifted with a mind above her station and 
with a courage, a constancy, and a will 
to match it. She had that extraordinary 
clarity of mental vision that to those of 
ordinary powers seems little short of 
miraculous. These qualities are wholly 
consistent with self-delusions. A reli- 
gious ecstasy, a solitary life, a peculiar 
sensitiveness to spiritual impressions 
and much brooding on her country’s 
misfortunes, are sufficient to account for 
the beginning and the growth of her 
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THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS, 


From the painting by E. Lenepveu. 
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prepossession that she was the selected 
instrument for its salvation. 

And hers was a wonderful life. Let 
us sum up in as few words as possible 
the wonder of it. Up to the age of 
seventeen she was a simple peasant girl, 
tending her sheep in the hills about 
Domrémy, loving the fairy tales and 
legends of her time just as children of 
all times love stories. She had no 
education, and could neither read nor 
write. Before she was twenty she was 
burned at the stake because she had 
become the greatest menace to the 
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essential fact is authenticated past the 
possibility of doubt—authenticated, too, 
in the written records left by her 
enemies. In the act of compassing her 
death they vindicated her character and 
proved her history for the wonder and 
admiration of all who should come after 
them. Her martyrdom was, at least, 
her earthly crown of glory. 

For first this peasant girl, by her 
quiet persistency, after infinite trouble, 
got speech with the young French King, 
Charles VII. She persuaded him and 
some of his advisers that, if she were 


JOAN OF ARC, 


From the painting by G. W. Joy, in the Wallace Collection. 


power of England in France ; because 
great leaders like Talbot and Bedford 
feared her; because the conquered 
English soldiers hated. her as their 
conqueror. 

And meanwhile, what had happened 
in the two intervening years? What had 
she done—this mere child, this ignorant 
peasant girl—to have become the 
saviour of one great nation and the 
dreaded scourge of another? The story 
of those two years reads like a romance 
of the imagination. In truth, as a work 
of the imagination it would be scouted 
as impossible —as exceeding all the 
bounds of credulity. And yet every 


given an army, she could defeat the 
invincible English, raise the siege of 
Orleans, drive her country’s enemies-out 
of France and procure the King’s -eoro- 
nation at Rheims. < 
Orleans, the chief city of France that 
still held for Charles, was invested by 
the English in Octobér, 1428. By the 
following April the town was reduced 
to the utmost straits, and its final sur- 
render or conquest was a matter of few 
days at the most. The Maid arrived 
before the city on April 29th, and nine 
days later the English were in full 
retreat after a series of bloody battles 
in which Jeanne led the uniformly 
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THE CORONATION 
From the painting by J. E. Lenepveu. 


OF CHARLES VII, 


victorious French. There followed 
numerous engagements in the valley of 
the Loire, where the English were in 
strong force. Jargeau was taken, and 
the Earl of Suffolk captured. Beaugenci 
fell; the battle of Patay was fought 
and won by Jeanne and the famous Lord 
Talbot taken prisoner. Then at last 
Charles, the timid, hesitating voluptu- 
ary, consented to let Jeanne lead him 
on to Rheims to be crowned. Troyes 


fell by the way, and on the 16th of July, 
Rheims, in terror of the Maid, opened its 
gates to her sovereign and her victo- 
rious army less than two months after 
she took the field. Never, in the history 
world, 


of the has such a task been 
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accomplished by 
any other mortal 
being, man or 
woman. 

And it was accom- 
plished in spite of 
the most harassing 
impediments, of 
jealous opposition or 
supine indifference 
on the part of 
Charles and his civil 
and military ad- 
visers. It was ac- 
complished in spite 
of divided counsels 
in the army, for the 
tried leaders were 
contemptuous of 
this inexperienced 
girl, kept her out of 
their councils, and 
refused to be guided 
by her. But by 
sheer force of will, 
by untiring energy, 
by leading in spite 
of them, she got her 
way, and her way 
always led to vic- 
tory. Her soldiers 
and the common 
people idolised her. 
Her fame _ spread 
like a prairie fire, 
raising the hopes of 
her countrymen to 
the pitch of conviction, bringing terror 
and dismay to her enemies in the field. 
But after all, her chief enemies were of 
her own household. Jealousy, bigotry, 
selfish ambition were constantly warring 
against her. The indolence and in- 
difference of king and court, even in 
the face of ruin, were only overcome by 
her persistent and determined appeals. 
All the tortuous chicanery of statecraft 
was employed against this simple and 
earnest child who, by some strange gift, 
saw through the wiles of statesmen and 
favourites and pursued her way undis- 
mayed. Even the Church again and 
again took sides against her, moved now 
by some zealot who saw in her only an 
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emissary of the devil, and now by some 
wily ecclesiastic influenced by a personal 
ambition or a private grudge. Over 
every obstacle she rode triumphant, 
always declaring that her “ voices” 
compelled her, and always giving the 
glory of her achievements to God. 

Let us, however, try to be just to 
her contemporaries. Hers was a super- 
stitious age. Witchcraft and satanic 
influence were believed in by persons of 
intelligence and learning, side by side 
with celestial guidance and miraculous 
heavenly appearances. Never in the 
knowledge of mankind had so startling 
and incredible a thing happened as 
the coming of this young girl out of 
Domrémy village to be the counsellor of 
kings and the leader of armies. Is it 
surprising that she was credited with 
miraculous, divine powers, or that she 
was believed to be in league with the 
Devil, according as friend or foe judged 
her? It would have been surprising had 
she not been. We can make allowance 


for the rude English bowman, who, 


unaccustomed to defeat and without ex- 
perience of the personal influence of the 
Maid, salved has sorely wounded pride 
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by imagining an army of demons fight- 
ing under her banner. We can forgive 
the narrow and bigoted churchman in 
whose creed the personal powers of 
darkness and light are for ever battling 
for the souls of men, and in whose mind 
a portent is never to be taken on trust. 
We can even understand the doubts and 
hesitations of trained men, of skilled 
warriors and practical men of affairs, at 
accepting Jeanne on her own estimate 
before she had been tried. But we can 
make no allowance for those who, after 
she had proved herself, sought her 
destruction for their own ends. We 
cannot condone those who compassed 
her death by shameful trickery and 
mean deceit. And above all, we can 
never forgive the pusillanimous Charles, 
his contemptible ingratitude to his de- 
liverer, his vile desertion of her when 
the toils of her foes were tightening 
round her. Her King could have saved 
her, but he would not lift a finger to 
it. He played with his mistress and 
dallied with sloth and luxury, while the 
Maid who had given him his crown and 
saved his country was standing alone 
before her accusers and enduring the 


THE CAPTURE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


From a murul painting in the Panthéon. 
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THE TOWER OF JOAN OF ARC, ROUEN, 
Where the Maid was imprisoned. 


agonies of martyrdom. What a pity 
it is that Charles VII. of France could 
not have known that, as the name of 
the woman, to whom he owed so much 
and gave so little, would rise in future 
ages into greater and greater glory, so 
his would descend into lower and lower 
infamy. 

Jeanne d'Arc’s trial was the supreme 
test of her courage, her convictions, and 
her womanhood. She was but nineteen 
years old. She was confronted by the 
most subtle churchmen, determined in 
advance to find cause to put her to 
death. For that foul purpose the Court 
was convened —not to do justice ; not to 
discover truth ; but to convict at all 
hazards. Her accusers were her judges, 
and at their head was the disgraced 
Cauchon, formerly Bishop of Beauvais, 
deprived of his diocese for his scanda- 
lous living, a man without scruples, 
without conscience, full of duplicity and 
a master of chicanery. Her trial began 


on January 9gth, in the Castle of 
Rouen. Her final condemnation and 
execution took place on May 3oth fol- 
lowing. For over four months, therefore, 
this unhappy child, whose only sin was 
that she had created the French nation, 
was subjected by her own countrymen, 
at the bidding of foreigners, to a cruel 
and pitiless torture ; not physical tor- 
ture, for only once was she confronted 
with the hideous instruments that rack 
and tear the body, but the far more 
grievous mental torture of an inquisi- 
tion that laid bare the most tender feel- 
ings of the soul, that wrenched the most 
sacred beliefs, and exposed to ridicule 
and open reviling the sweetest consola- 
tions of the mind. Every artifice that 
wile could suggest was resorted to by 
her judges to entangle her in some fatal 
dilemma. Her words and her deeds 
were ransacked for a clue upon which 
they could base a charge of heresy or 
traffic with the Devil. They distorted 
her speech ; they tried to involve her 
in contradictions. For over four months 
forty-two learned churchmen questioned 
this unlearned girl of nineteen, argued 
points of controversial doctrine with her, 
threatened her, reviled her simple faith, 
tried to overawe her, hurled upon her 
the thunders of the Church she so dearly 
loved, and all to make her confess that 
she had. blasphemed God and the saints 
by pretending to have had revelations, 
by bearing arms and wearing men’s 
attire. 

And through it all she was chained 
to her bed every night and guarded by 
rough English soldiers who never left 
her chamber for a moment. No one 
of her own sex was permitted to come 
near her. No friendly voice ever fell 
on her ears. She was utterly alone all 
night, save for her jailers, and all day, 
save for her judges. She was allowed 
no advocate, no counsellor. If one of 
her judges, moved by pity, spoke a word 
on her behalf, he was dismissed from the 
case and disgraced by Cauchon. Never 
was a greater mockery of justice com- 
mitted on earth. Tortured night and 
day for all those months, the astounding 
thing is that Jeanne survived the ordeal. 
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JOAN OF ARC AT THE STAKE, ROUEN, 1431. 
From a painting in the Panthéon, Paris, by J. E. Lenepveu. 
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She not only survived it—she con- 
founded and put to rout her accusers. 
Not once, till the very end, did she 
falter. Every trick of dialectic, every 
attempt to entangle her, she met with so 
fearless a rejoinder, with so acute a per- 
ception of the trap laid for her, and with 
so skilful an evasion, that all who heard 
her were amazed. But her judges were 
inflexible. They submitted a garbled 
and falsified statement of the case to the 
University of Paris, and fortified by a 
decision based on this lying report, con- 
demned Jeanne to death. Did she or did 
she not, when she stood on the scaffold, 
abjure and submit herself to her judges? 
They declared she did, and showed in 
proof of it a written ‘abjuration signed 
with a mark which they vowed she had 
made. Even if at that supreme moment 
of trial, after months of mental strain 
and cruel imprisonment, she had given 
way, can any one wonder? But there 
must always remain so grave a doubt 
that Jeanne surely deserves the benefit 
of it. Especially since, when the end 
came at last, she bore herself so bravely 
and nobly. And especially, too, when 
we recall the final act of baseness of 
which her inhuman judges were guilty. 
This was the climax of their infamy. 

Jeanne was taken back to her cell 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
She was stripped of her male attire and 
clothed in woman's apparel by the male 
servants of her judges, and then left to 
the tender mercies of her male gaolers. 


JOAN OF ARC, 


In the night, while she slept, her clothes 
were stolen and the masculine attire 
only left by her bedside. She had no 
option but to don it or go without 
clothing, and as soon as she had dressed 
herself, word was carried to Cauchon 
that she had relapsed. This was all 
he waited for. Once more the scaffold 
was prepared, and on May 3oth, 1431, 
Jeanne was burned to death in the 
market-place of Rouen. 

Twenty-five years later, the same 
Church which had condemned her, after 
a solemn and full investigation, pro- 
nounced the trial and death sentences of 
the Maid “ full of cozenage, iniquity, 
inconsequences and manifest errors, in 
fact as in law;” and declared them, 
“as well as the aforesaid abjuration, 
their execution and all that followed— 
null, non-existent, without value or 
effect.” And it was further adjudged 
“that the said Jeanne had not on 
account of the said trial contracted nor 
incurred any mark or Stigma of infamy.” 
She was declared “ quit and purged of 
all the consequences of these same Pro- 
cesses.” But one consequence the 
Church could not undo. It could not 
bring Jeanne back to life. 

She had done her task, however. It 
was her spirit and the memory of her life 
that animated her countrymen and 
created a nation. 

“Thus the Maid 


Redeemed her country. Ever may the All-just 
Give to the arms of freedom such success.” 


THE MAID. 


By O. P. 


1TH measured pace and slow 
The Ages come and go, 


And man creeps dimly through 
the mystery. 


His path is like the stars; 

It curves within the bars 

That shut out truth ; and this is 
History. 


But now across the night 

A shaft of pure white light 

Darts through the gloom, and like 
the soul of youth 


Reveals to eyes that see 

That which mere history 

But blindly stumbles o’er, and this 
is Truth. 





A LITTLE LOVE COMEDY. 


By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


(Author of “A Pauper Millionaire,” “ The Devil and the Inventor,” etc.) 


HEY were on the banks of the 
T Thames. The spot was se- 
cluded, shut in by a huge vase 
in which the hydrangeas were turning 
a little pallid. In the space between 
the vase and the rushes they could 
see some of the guests in the distance 
strolling down to look at the boats and 
the launches. A uniformed band was 
playing Tschaikowsky’s “ Chant Sans 
Paroles ” under the trees on the fur- 
ther side of the house. The twang of 
beaten strings reached them distinctly ; 
it was a Hungarian band. 

“Rather dull, that outlook across 
the river,” said she, digging a hole 
with her sunshade. 

“I like it immensely,” said he, 
“and I—I’ve been looking there all 
the time.” 

“Which proves something quite 
different from what you intend.” 

“What is that?” 

“T feel myself in competition with 
that outlook.” 


“Oh, you know the 


that is not 

“Or I should not find you wasting 
a special ten minutes on me.” 

““ Look here, Lady. Ina, if you try a 
duel with me, you'll hands 
down——”’ 

“What a British idea of duelling 
—fisticuffs |” 

“You see, I can’t even get so far 
without putting my foot in it. They 
say Irishmen are so ready with their 
tongue, and all that kind of thing, 
but it’s all nonsense.” 

“I really don’t think so, Mr. Eyre. 
I love to hear an Irishman speak.” 

Eyre laughed incredulously. 

“I don’t mean any sort of Irish- 
man,” she explained. “I mean an 
Irish gentleman. There is always 
that delightful little touch of the 
brogue——” 


win 


“ There isn’t, really, not a bit of 
brogue. There’s no brogue in my 
speech, any more than there’s a Lan- 
cashire dialect in yours.” 

“ You are very frank.” 

“ That’s only another way of saying 
I’m rude.” 

“Mr. Eyre, you know——” 

“ Well, it’s quite true, whether you 
meant it or not. I’m an Irishman and 
I can’t talk; and I have no society 
diplomacy, so I’m rude or blunt— 
same thing ; and what I am nine out 
of ten Irishmen are, in spite of all that 
novelists may say ; and they can’t help 
it.”” 

“You seem bent on depreciating 
yourself.” 

“A work of 
laughed. 

* After—after——” 

“ After what? ”’ 

“Our last meeting.” 

“ Don’t let us talk of that.” 

“It’s hardly my place to insist on 


” 


° Ad 
supererogation,”’ he 


it. 

“You are very good, Lady Ina. 
I’m glad you have forgotten it.” 

“1 did not say I had.” 

“ Well, let us discuss the imperfec- 
tions of Irishmen in general.” 

“It’s such a wide subject. 
are they so obvious? ” 

‘“* Because they’re all so infernally 
poor and have no opportunities of im- 
provement. Just try to imagine where 
I lived in Ireland. A_ great bog 
stretched away for miles on one side 
of our place ; the next speakable neigh- 
bour we had was two miles from us, 
and he was only the doctor.” 

“How lovely—if one liked 
place ; terrible—if one didn’t.” 

“Look here, Lady Ina, you can’t 
understand what it is to live in such 
a place. A palace is only a prison if 
one is chained to it, and poverty is 
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the worst form of shackles. Oh, I’m 
not ashamed of it. The Eyres of 
Eyreton are too proud to think that 
riches or titles could lend them any 
dignity, or that poverty could in any 
way lower them. But that poverty 
which is Ireland’s most universal 
famine is a shackling thing after all. 
If it weren’t for it I should have been 
in the Army and not in the Temple.” 

“And you would also——” 

“What, Lady Ina?” 

“Not wish me to forget our last 
meeting? ”’ 

He looked thoughtfully across the 
river, but did not answer. 

“And I suppose,” she continued 
half-musingly, “the routine of life 
under such circumstances is—is mono- 
tonous.”’ 

“ It's—it’s—nothing but taking out 
a few dogs and a gun ; galloping a hack 
round a field. Hunting is the one and 
only thing to exist for.” 

“ But I thought Irish families took 
such a great interest in politics and 
religion.” 

“They are not understood by us as 
you understand them. We are born 
to our politics and religion, and our 
views on them are as unchangeable as 
they are about a woman’s virtue. 
There’s no room for discussion.” 

“ But surely there are some differ- 
ences of opinion? ” 

“No; we agree that the Catholics 
are wrong in religion and politics, and 
that is our whole creed. County fami- 
lies and the professional classes—the 
clergyman, the doctor, and the school- 
master—are all Protestants. There is 
a nondescript class, the gentleman far- 
mer, who is usually a Protestant.’’ 

“ But even in the same religious 
view there is room for differences as 
regards details.”’ 

“Not in Ireland, in the country. 
If anything suggests Popery, no matter 
how slightly, it’s wrong. I’ve seen a 
congregation walk out of church on 
Christmas Day because a Maltese cross 
of white flowers was laid against the 
communion-table. It had to be re- 
moved or they wouldn’t have gone 
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back. And I’ve heard a clergyman 
explain that some candles he was using 
had no doctrinal significance, their pre- 
sence being due to the bad lighting.” 

Eyre leaned back in the seat and 
laughed softly. Echoes of “ Lohen- 
grin’ reached them from the band. 

“You don’t appreciate the Irish 
view, I think.” 

“No,” he replied, with a laugh, 
“not altogether. Why, every London 
church, almost without exception, 
would be set down by the congrega- 
tion I was brought up with, as a 
‘mass-house.’ Every one of your 
churches has an ‘ altar ’—sheer Popery 
that !—and not a single clergyman 
wears a black gown.”’ 

“I’ve often wondered why Irish- 
men will not admit that they speak 
with) a brogue,” said Lady Ina inconse- 
quently. 

‘“* Because they don’t—that is, they 
haven’t got a brogue. No educated 
Irishman has. It’s one of the pre- 
judices you English indulge in to pre- 
tend to detect it.” 

‘“* But why should you wish to speak 
pure English! Why not Irish-Eng- 
lish?” 

“If you have learned to play the 
piano, you don’t want to play concer- 
tina-piano. But I know it will always 
be believed—that absurd story of a 
brogue. Just as your novelists, when 
they write it, maltreat it shamefully. 
The most ignorant peasant never says 
‘strate’ nor ‘praste,’ but your novel- 
ist’s Irishman always says it. Another 
brilliant notion is to write ‘sure ’— 


s-h-u-r-e. Now how would you pro- 
nounce the word? ”’ 

“ Shure! 1 think novels contain 
all that is worst in slipshod English 
between covers, and I daresay the 
writers have made a muddle in 


attempting the brogue. By-the-bye, 
why do you not speak about our last 
meeting? ”’ 

Eyre shifted uneasily in his seat, 
and the rather forced look of uncon- 
cern faded from his face. 

“Why refer to it? You wouldn’t 
be with me now if you hadn’t forgiven 
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me, andj 1 should like to be friends if 
you—will—only—be good enough.” 

She laughed softly. 

“1 don’t think there was ever much 
danger of your friendship being dis- 
turbed ever since —ever since we 
became friends.” 

“Then let us keep on talking—as 
we were. What I’ve told you explains 
a lot. We Irish know so little, we’ve 
seen so little, and at the first tempta- 
tion we make fools of ourselves.” 

“That means that you regret what 
you said to me? That is, that you 
didn’t mean it!” 

“Oh no—no—— 

“What a delightful brogue.” 

“ It was pure English.” 

“ And if we argue about it we shall 
still further delay getting back to—to 
what you asked me when we last met.” 

“I thought you'd forgive me and 
let me forget it. I didn’t think you'd 
be so cruel as to remind me of it. 
Just think of it. A penniless, briefless 
barrister, with a reversion to a dila- 
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pidated castle and an estate which 
can’t pay its debts ; and into the bar- 
gain an Irishman—an Irishman with 
a brogue. TZhere, I’ve admitted it, 
an’ it’s the worst of all. Just think 
of such an omadhaun making love 
and proposing to Lady Ina Selby, the 
loveliest of her sex, and the daughter 
of one of the richest peers in England. 
Why just—just think of it!” 

“I haven’t forgotten it, but the 
omad — what-do-you-call -it?—having 
made his proposal, has never asked 
for his answer.” 

“No, no ; he—— 

But the hostess at this moment dis- 
covered them, and claimed them. 

“We have a little romance to tell 
you about,” said Lady Ina. “ Mr. Eyre 
has proposed to me, and I’ve accepted 
him.” 

‘““ Dear me, this is news !"’ said Mrs. 
Selwyn- Fox, kissing her. ‘“ You Irish- 
men are lucky,” she added, shaking 
Eyre’s hand. ‘ Why, you've won the 
belle of the season | ”’ 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


6 MODERN morality play” is the 
descriptive term Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle applies to his 
drama, “‘ The Fires of Fate,” staged at 


the Lyric Theatre. It is a safe descrip- 
tion, for it may serve to cover more than 
one dramatic sin. Do we ask why a 
psychological comedy is converted into 
a thrilling melodrama? The antagonism 
is explained most lucidly by the implied 
intimation that “a modern morality 
play ’’ may be a law to itself. Do we find 
that several of the most inoffensive and 
unimportant, but quite agreeable, 
characters are ruthlessly slaughtered to 
make our melodrama as lurid as pos- 
sible? This little spice of tragedy mixes 
very subtly with quite incongruous 
ingredients when we are making “a 
modern morality play.” Do we wonder 
why Mr. Cecil Brown (of London) is 
spared from the massacre, when so 
many worthier bite the desert dust? He 
is the “ comic relief,” and to no other 
hands could it be left to tap Colonel 
Egerton’s knee-cap at the psychological 
moment of the play. It is quite in the 
scheme of the modern morality play that 
the “comic relief’’ should save the 
situation. But I must outline the story 
to make all this clear. 

Colonel Cyril Egerton, of the 53rd 
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Bengal Lancers, consults Dr. James 
Roden and learns that he has a nervous 
disease which must end fatally within 
a few months, death being preceded by 
a gradual physical decline, leaving the 
mind as active as ever. There is, he is 
told, no known cure ; the books contain 
but one instance of a recovery, and that 
was due to a great nervous shock. He 
has always been a man of action, and 
shrinks from the prospect of a slow 
death under humiliating conditions. But 
of death itself he has no fear ; he has 
no ties, and he declares his intention of 
taking his life before his disease makes 
too great progress. From this purpose 
Dr. Roden tries to turn him, but Dr. 
Roden is himself a materialist, and his 
arguments are unconvincing. He calls 
in his brother, a clergyman, a man of 
simple but earnest religious faith. His 
appeal to Colonel Egerton is to the sol- 
dier’s sense of duty. His place is at his 
post ; who knows but at the very last 
moment his presence in a forlorn hope 
may save the situation, and at the worst 
the example of his fortitude would help 
and inspire others. To this appeal 
Colonel Egerton yields ; he promises to 
see it through. The part of Colonel 
Egerton is played by Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and this first act is one of absorbing 
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interest, because it is both greatly con- 
ceived and greatly acted. As a con- 
ception—as a foundation for a psycho- 
logical drama, and in the technique of 
construction, this act is one of the finest 
things Sir Conan Doyle has given us. 
In addition, it offers Mr. Waller another 
opportunity of showing how superb an 
actor he is quite apart from the grand 
heroics of melodrama. If Sir Conan 
Doyle had developed his story along 
less lurid lines, he might have given 
us a masterpiece, but he chose the more 
showy path, no doubt because he con- 
ceived it to be the popular one, and so 
we have “ The Fires of Fate” as it 
stands ; popular it is sure to be, but as 
a play, neither fish, flesh nor fowl, only 
a “ modern morality play.” 

Dr. Roden and his clerical brother 
are about starting on a journey to Egypt 
and the Upper Nile when the former 
is consulted by Colonel Egerton. They 


invite him to go with them, and he 
accepts. They ascend the Nile in one 
of Cook’s steamers, and among the party 


of tourists is an American girl, Miss 
Sadie Adams. The time is before the 
conquest of the Sudan, and the Der- 
vishes are stilla danger. While visiting 
the Abousir Rock our tourists are 
attacked and taken prisoners, Colonel 
Egerton displaying all the valour ex- 
pected of him, and in the mé/ée getting 
knocked on the head and rendered 
senseless. The situation reaches a most 
critical point, when it is relieved by the 
opportune arrival of a frontier guard of 
English troops. Of course, as we all 
know, when Colonel Egerton is struck 
down, that is the extreme nervous shock 
which is to make his case the second 
on record of a cure from his fatal ner- 
vous disease, and he is now quite free 
to declare the love which up to this 
moment he has concealed from a sense 
of honour. The most pronounced 
melodramatic proceeding, it will be 
observed, from the moment Colonel 
Egerton elects to live out his days ; with 
the singular combination of a highly 
moral lesson conveyed for the edifica- 
tion of an audience who, presumably, 
like to take their moral lessons with 
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plenty of thrills. At all events, “ The 
Fires of Fate "’ is, if an odd conglomera- 
tion as a work of art, a play for the popu- 
lace, with striking scenes, abundance 
of the unfamiliar, sensational contrasts, 
tumultuous battle, sudden deaths, hair- 
breadth escapes, and a happy ending. 
It will serve its purpose; it is an 
“ interesting ’’ drama. 


Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” has 
had a notable revival at His Majesty’s, 
with a long run interrupted for Sir 
Herbert Tree’s annual Shakespeare 
Festival and then resumed. The pro- 
duction has been distinguished by all 
that elaborate striving for accuracy in 
costume, furniture, manners, and even 
superficial details which we are accus- 
tomed to see in the more important 
productions at this theatre. This creates 
in the observer rather a divided interest 
than a complete harmonious impression, 
which must be the object of so much 
careful painstaking. ‘“‘ The School for 
Scandal” is one of our few immortal 
plays, because it is so essentially and 
deeply human, and therefore it belongs 
to no set time or period. It is the story 
that counts, not the costuming—the 
eternal verities, not the ephemeral vaga- 
ries of fashion. To lay too much stress 
on the latter may please the student of 
bygone manners, but an _ unlearned 
audience is more distracted by the un- 
familiar than assisted. ‘“‘ The School for 
Scandal ”’ is, of course, a costume play ; 
to produce it in modern dress would be 
an impossible anachronism, but the cos- 
tuming and other details should not be 
bizarre to modern eyes just for the sake 
of historical accuracy. Nor do I agree 
that because the comedy was originally 
written and acted as an artificial play, 
its modern representation must also 
emphasise its artificiality. A modern 
audience will all the more clearly 
appreciate its wit and humour, its truth 
to human nature, even though that 
nature was overlaid with artificial 
mannerisms, if the play is rendered with 
all possible approach to that apparent 
sincerity of passion and emotion to 
which modern audiences are accus- 
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tomed. 


In Sheridan's time the actor 
never allowed his audience to forget 
that he was acting ; he took his cue from 
the playwright, who took pains not to be 
taken too seriously. But such a drama- 
tist as Sheridan deserves to be so inter- 
preted that every audience that listens 
to his work shall realise its essential 
human quality. If Sheridan were a 
modern genius, and had written “School 
for Scandal "’ for a modern audience, 
the changes would be very few. Why, 
then, should the comedy not be played 
as close to modern methods as possible? 

In the revival at His Majesty’s many 
liberties have been taken to this end, 
and wisely taken. The play is produced 
in three acts instead of five, and shaped 
to avoid the sliding scenes that existed 
down to thirty or forty years ago. This 
is a concession to modern taste that the 
consistent stickler for congruity ought 
to condemn as much as any other con- 
vention that makes for artificiality on 
the stage. And it is a decided merit 
of this production that, whatever may 
have been Sir Herbert Tree’s inten- 
tion, it is quite free from most of the 
affectations which would be regarded 
as essential by the purist in such 
matters. The play depicts an artificial 
society, and the rendition is true to 
nature, but that is a very different 
matter from an artificial display of real 
emotion, and in the scenes between Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle, especially in the 
conclusion of the screen scene, the emo- 
tion is genuine and touching, the obvious 
expression of human nature profoundly 
moved. 

Miss Marie Lohr, in spite of many 
anticipatory doubts, has once more 
demonstrated, in the part of Lady 
Teazle, her surprising versatility as an 
actress. She looks the part ; she acts 
it to perfection. She is the simple- 
hearted country girl, innocently and 
with shrewd womanly adaptability fit- 
ting into the ways of the frivolous, 
scandal - mongering, tainted social set 
into which she is introduced, but she 
holds our sympathies by her almost 
childish lightness of heart) and, when 
her eyes are opened to the selfish im- 
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morality of her surroundings and her 
own peril, nothing could be more cap- 
tivating than the sincerity of her con- 
fession and of her scorn. The company 
throughout is of rare excellence. Mr. 
Robert Loraine’s Charles Surface is a 
particularly spirited and capable per- 
formance ; he makes a very gay and 
debonnaire “spark” of the period. 
Joseph, in the hands of Mr. Basil Gill, 
is, perhaps, not quite so convincing, a 
very smooth scoundrel, but less ingra- 
tiating in manner than he may be 
supposed to be. The Sneerwell House 
set are admirable, quite finished artists 
of their kind, all of them. It remains to 
speak of Sir Peter Teazle. Sir Her- 
bert Tree is a master of the part in 
the first act, particularly in the scenes 
with Lady Teazle, neither too young to 
be incongruous, nor too old to be still 
an attractive personage to a young and - 
lovely wife. He carries the dignity of 
the part excellently, and makes a con- 
vincing figure in his contempt for the 
frivolous group around him, as well as in 
his expostulations with the young wife. 
As might be expected, the mounting 
of the play shows great taste and 
judgment. 

Among the plays produced by Miss 
Horniman’s Repertory Company from 
the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, during 
their three weeks’ occupancy of the 
Coronet Theatre, was a one-act piece 
named “ Makeshifts,” written by Miss 
Gertrude Robins, which is an extremely 
finished little comedy of middle-class 
life, very true and very amusing, with 
that note of pathos underlying the 
humour that touches our human sym- 
pathies so acutely. There are only four 
characters. Two sisters live with an 
invalid mother who has seen better 
days. One of the girls runs the house, 
the other goes out teaching. They are 
hungry for romance in their very dull 
lives. They also have a timid and un- 


masculine young man as a paying guest 
who is diffidently in love with Caroline, 
the housekeeper, while the school-tea- 
cher has an admirer in a Sunday school 
superintendent of a retiring disposi- 
tion. 
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T was perhaps a foolish idea, but 1 
was young at the time, and it 
struck me as singularly effective. 

I had been working very hard on an- 
other novel, and I had gone to East- 
bourne to recuperate, to amuse myself, 
to do nothing. I was able to afford 
a holiday, as my previous book, “ Eve's 
Dilemma,” had been enormously suc- 
cessful. I should add that I write as 
‘“ Eric Evershed,” but my name is really 
Edward Grahame. 

Yes ; I had gone to Eastbourne, and 

it was after I had been there about a 
week that I was introduced to Miss 
Patricia Holt. To explain why my 


introduction to Miss Holt was note- 
worthy, it is necessary to go back a few 
days—in fact, to go back to the morning 
after my arrival. 

I was sauntering on the Terrace after 


breakfast, when I saw a girl approach- 
ing who immediately riveted my atten- 
tion. I am not certain that she was 
exactly beautiful, though I am quite 
sure it would be wrong to describe her 
as “ pretty,” but there was something 
in her face striking and uncommon. She 
looked a clever girl ; more than that, 
a girl whom it would be very charming 
to know. She was walking beside a 
bath-chair, the occupant of which was a 
middle-aged lady, who was presumably 
her mother, and, as I passed, she turned 
her head, and, without the slightest 
suggestion of coquetry, lifted her eyes 
to me. Perhaps I am (or used to be 
at thirty years) impressionable. I was 
instantly conscious that I was glad I 
had chosen Eastbourne to idle in ; I felt 
that my walks would not be quite pur- 
poseless henceforward. It was a small 
place, and I hoped I might pass the girl 
with the grey eyes that afternoon. 

I did not ; but I met her again upon 
the Terrace on the morrow. Evidently 
it was the custom of the mother and 
daughter to take their exercise here 
every morning, and every morning 
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accordingly it became the scene of my 
own perambulations too. 

There was never an opportunity efor 
my addressing them, and anxious as I 
was to make their acquaintance, my visit 
would doubtless have terminated with- 
out that consummation being attained, 
but for a lucky chance. 

One evening, on turning into the bar 
of an hotel near my rooms for a whisky 
and soda, I met a friend of mine— 
Charlie Atherley. He had, he told me, 
only run down that day, was awfully 
glad to see me, and the rest of it. Our 
rencontre ended by my arranging to call 
for him on the following morning to 
have a swim. 

After the swim we looked about to- 
gether, and, drifting to the Terrace, 
came face to face, almost as we touched 
it, with my i#cogni/a and her mamma. 
Atherley took off his hat, and his bow 
was returned. He knew them — was 
there ever such good fortune? 

“Who are they?” I asked, as we 
passed on. 

“Mrs. and Miss Holt. 
call on them.” 

“ You know them so well?” 

“ Oh, very well ; I used to know the 
old man, too; he is dead.” 

“ I've often noticed them,” I said. 
“I should like to be introduced.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Atherley replied. 
“ I'll introduce you with pleasure. She 
is a very nice girl, Patricia Holt.” 

“She looks it. She looks a clever 
one also. Is she?” 

“Yes, she is. As a ‘literary gent’ 
you ought to suit her. By the way, 
what do you call yourself now, ‘ Gra- 
hame,’ or ‘ Evershed’ ?”’ 

“I call myself ‘Grahame,’ of 
course,” I answered. ‘“‘ And for heaven's 
sake don't drag my book in—nothing 
is more embarrassing when one is intro- 
duced! In nine cases out of ten the 
people haven't read it, and one feels the 
completest fool alive.” 


I ought to 
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We were re-passing the band-stand, 
and Miss Holt was sitting down—the 
bath-chair at a standstill by the rails. 
She smiled at my friend afresh. He 
paused—shook hands. In another mo- 
ment I was being presented, and saying 
“How do you do?” So began my 
friéndship with Miss Holt. 

For five minutes I have been looking 
at a word I have written, considering 
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in which we spent chatting there, listen- 
ing to the band. 

When at length we separated, and 
my friend and I crossed the Parade to- 
gether, Atherley said to me: “ You are 
‘taken,’ old man!" 

“yp” 

“Oh, yes — you! It was obvious. 
And Miss Holt did not seem to find your 
admiration distasteful.” 


She was walking beside a bath-chair. 


whether I ought to erase it. ‘“ Friend- 
ship?” Was it friendship? or was I 
really in love with her? Or was it only 
a flirtation? I cannot decide. Let 
“ friendship ” stand ! 

She had a voice that gave distinction 
to commonplaces. But she uttered 
commonplaces very seldom, and her 
voice was delightful always. I knew, 
as one does know these things some- 
times, that she was glad to have me 
introduced to her, and I had never en- 
joyed an hour more than I did the one 


“What nonsense !” 
chanted. 

“It’s a fact ; I’ve seen her with lots 
of men, and I know her. She talked 
to you enthusiastically — for Miss 
Holt.” 

‘““ She is reserved as a rule?” 

‘“ The least bit in the world perhaps. 
She gives one the idea of being bored 
in conversation with most men.” 

““ What are her tastes—her predilec- 
tions?” 

“Oh, she will tell you all that soon 


But I was en- 
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enough herself, I expect. Indeed, | 
can’t define! She reads a great deal ; 
adores art in every shape and form ; 
and is very musical. If you understand 
people like Turner and Wagner you will 
be in great sympathy with her. As for 
myself, I don’t—and I don't pretend to. 
She doesn’t think anything of my intel- 
lect, but she likes me and treats me as 
a good-natured Philistine. She is very 
frank, Patricia Holt, and she likes can- 
dour in others. I tell her plainly that 
for me to care for a piece of music there 
must be a tune in it; and before I can 
appreciate a picture, I must be able to 
understand what it means. She laughs, 
and accepts my ‘ ignorance’ as part of 
me. If I affected a knowledge that I 
don’t possess, and fosed to her, she 
would bowl me out in five minutes, and 
despise me.” 

I did like Wagner, and I believed I 
knew something about art. The more I 
heard of Miss Holt the more I believed 
we should get on together. I had 
wanted to know her—and now I was 


certain I should find her intensely sym- 


pathetic: I asked Charlie to lunch, and 
paid for a bottle of champagne, in the 
exuberance of my gratitude towards 
him. After that I went home and wrote 
a short story—a story based on the fore- 
going facts, but which ended better than 
this one does. In my reveries — re- 
member how young I was !—I already 
exalted Miss Holt into a “ Beatrice,” 
a“ Laura,” an Inspiration. Eastbourne 
was now Arcadia, or Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s island, according to whether I 
was with her or not. 

After three days Charlie went back 
to town. I did not care; my footing 
with the Holts was now established, and 
I provided myself with the newest re- 
views and magazines to lend them when 
we met. The old lady always gave a 
smile of pleasure when I approached. 
She liked me. 

““Good morning, Mrs. Holt. 
how are you to-day?” 

“ Ah! Mr. Grahame—how d’ye do? 
Thank you, I had a good night. East- 
bourne is making me quite well.” 

“Have you seen this week’s illus- 
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trated something? There are 
capital sketches from the war.” 

“Oh ! you are very kind. I should 
like to look at them.” And she would 
peruse the paper while her daughter and 
I conversed. So for a fortnight. As 
yet I had dropped no hint of my pro- 
fession. It charmed me to reflect how 
much closer it would bring me to 
Patricia when she knew, but I wished 
to delay the pleasure—to play with it. 
It was silly, but the suppression had a 
fascination for me. I could picture her 
big eyes opening when I casually men- 
tioned the fact that I was a literary 
man — that I had written “ Eve’s 
Dilemma.” I could hear her exclaim, 
“Oh! why did you not tell me be- 
fore?’ and see her start of interest and 
surprise. In imagination I told her in 
fifty ways. In one I came upon her 
crying — this was my favourite idea— 
and I begged her to tell me what was 
the matter. “ What is it?” I mur- 
mured. “ Miss Holt, you have had bad 
news?” She smiled, and brushed her 
tears aside. ‘I am very foolish,” she 
said ; “ don’t laugh at me, but this book 
has affected me more powerfully than 
anything of the kind I have read for 
years! You know it, of course?" And 
she pointed to the familiar cover of my 
fifth edition. I took it up carelessly. 
“You make me very proud,” I: an- 
swered. ‘“ Proud?” “I wrote it—that 
is why. I am so glad it pleases you.” 
“ You are ‘ Eric Evershed’?" She put 
out her hand, and my own clasped it. 
There was a fervour in her face that I 
had never seen there—a new magnetism 
in her gaze. “ Oh!” she gasped, and 
then—. Yes; that was my favourite 
idea, and then she would be in my arms, 
and I imploring her to be my wife. 

It will be seen that, despite my 
earlier inquiry as to whether or not I 
was really in love with Patricia Holt, 
I had no doubt about it at this time. I 
wanted her for my wife, and, though my 
position hardly justified immediate 
matrimony, I seriously contemplated 
proposing to her. 

The more I think about it the more 
sure I am that it was love! The idea 
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of marriage had always been distasteful 
to me. To surrender my freedom, and 
be fettered for life to the same woman's 
apron-strings had always been a thought 
positively odious to me. Yet now I 
debated offering myself to a girl—and 
to a girl I had only known three weeks. 
Yes, I loved her; and what is more, 
she was an excuse for any folly. I did 
not struggle—I resigned myself abso- 
lutely to her irresistible spell. 

‘One morning I was more: than ever 
her slave. I cannot define how or why 
she appealed to me more strongly that 
day than any other. There are some 
things—a woman's manner is one of 
them—which it is difficult to convey by 
words ; but with every intonation of 
her voice, every syllable that fell from 
her, I found myself more and more 
deeply fascinated. It was agony to me 
when the band ceased, and I had to rise 
and bow myself away. 

I passed! the greater part of the after- 
noon asking myself how I could secure 
an opportunity of confessing my passion 
to her. I had never yet found myself 
alone with her, and in the frenzy which 
now possessed me further silence 
seemed simply impossible. I lit an- 
other cigar, and went out to commune 
with the ocean. 

I tramped along the Parade, and 
thence to the sea-wall, and then, as I 
was on the point of descending to the 
beach, I saw Miss Holt sitting on one 
of the benches with half-closed eyes. 

Fate was smiling on me indeed | For 
the first time she was unaccompanied, 
and at such a time ! 

“Miss Holt!” 

“Mr. Grahame!” She welcomed 
me with a delicious little start. “* How 
you frightened me!” 

“I could scarcely believe it was 
you,” I said. “I thought you never 
went out in the afternoon? ” 
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“I do not often. But my mother 
was asleep, and the weather tempted 
me.” 

She put her hand on a book as she 
spoke. .Was I dreaming, or was my 
fancy - picture realised? I was aot 
dreaming ; the book was “ Eve's Di- 
lemma.” My heart rose into my throat. 

There was a momentary pause be- 
tween us. For the life of me I was 
unable, even then, to resist the pleasure 
of delaying the announcement of my 
identity. First I would tell her that I 
loved her. 

“How glad I am that I came this 
way!" I said. “ Do you know that I 
was thinking of you, and wishing it were 
to-morrow already?” 

The proposal scenes in my books 
have always evoked encomiums ; but 
somehow by word of mouth, ia propria 
persona, | was unable to be equally 
happy. I drew a diagram with my 
walking-stick on the sand. I fixed my. 
eyes desperately on the futile waves. 
I could not find the words to go on, and 
my silence was becoming ridiculous. 
The yellow cover of “ Eve’s Dilemma ” 
offered me a resource. 

“Is it good—this book?” I asked. 

“ No ; it is intolerably stupid. Why 
do people write such things? ” 

It was a hot day—a burning, breath- 
less day ; but I do not think I ever ex- 
perienced a more violent sensation of 
cold before or since. 

“ Ah!" I said ; and put the volume 
slowly down. 

No; I did not propose to her. I 
went back to town the following morn- 
ing, and I never saw her to speak to, 
again. But I never forgot her, never 
forgot the experience, and Atherley is 
bound by the most solemn oath never to 
divulge to Miss Holt that the author of 
“Eve's Dilemma" and Mr. Grahame 
were one and the same man. 
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Why do people write such things ? 








HERE are some stories which can 
be told with perfect propriety at 
a dinner-table, even in the most 
select society, that somehow seem in- 
appropriate to what is known as cold 
print. I do not, of course, allude to 
that particular class- of story which 
every decent man who is a member of 
a club, or frequents the smoke-rooms 
of the hotels, has a difficulty in avoid- 
ing, but to the kind of yarn that the 
parson will laugh over heartily, though 
he might shrink from publishing them 
in the Parish Magazine. 
Let me give one or two of the kind. 
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The Reverend Mr. Ward was a timid 
man by nature, but his theological ideas 
were strongly developed, so much so, 
indeed, that the emphasis of his first ser- 
mon gave offence to some good people 
in the parish. Even the rector was 
shocked at the definite certamity with 
which the new curate consigned a por- 
tion of the congregation to ultimate 
warm quarters. 

‘““My dear Mr. Ward,” said the 
rector, ‘‘ you must try to remember that 
our people here are nice people, good 
people, in fact, and in future you must 
endeavour to—er-er—dqualify things a 
little.”’ 

The curate took the lesson to heart, 
and finished up his next sermon some- 
what after this fashion :— 

“And so, my dear brethren, you 
will have to repent, as it were, and to 
reform, so to speak, or you will be 
damned—to some extent.” 


THE TENDER-HEARTED CURA. 


The next story I heard from the 
mouth of the present coadjutor Bishop 
of Leeds, Monsignor Cowgill, and 
though, on the face of it, it looks a 
little profane, I really see no reason 
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By An IRISH REPORTER. 






why it should not appear for the first 
time in print. 

A tender-hearted old cura’ was 
preaching a Good Friday sermon to a 
country congregation in Spain, and his 
description of the final scenes on that 
great day was so affecting that it moved 
the women of the congregation to tears. 
So much so, indeed, that the old cura 
was greatly distressed, and did every- 
thing in his power to console his flock. 
But his efforts were unavailing, the 
women kept on crying. Then, as a last 
resort, he made this final appeal :— 

‘““ Don’t cry, my dear brethren, I beg 
of you! As I have already said, it was 
all for our benefit, it is a long time since 
it happened, and, and, and—let’s hope 
it’s not true!” 


JOE BIGGAR. 


When the late Joe Biggar took it into 
his head to change from Presbyterianism 
to Roman Catholicism, he kept his in- 
tentions a profound secret from all his 
comrades. Early one morning he was 
received into the Church by the Bishop 
of Dromore, and an hour later was on 
his way to London. That same night 
he found an opportunity of addressing 
the House of Commons, and inciden- 
tally spoke about “ the absurdity of a 
body of Protestants attempting to make 
laws for us Catholics.” 

“When the devil did you become a 
Catholic, Joe?’’ asked one of his 
colleagues. 

“This morning,” replied Joe calmly. 

Somebody took the news of the .con- 
version to Biggar’s old father in Belfast. 

“Do you know,” said the somebody 
in question, “ that Joe has changed his 
religion? ”’ 

‘* Indeed, he has done nothing of the 
kind,” said the father, “ for Joe never 
had any religion to change.” 

Here is another story of Biggar, 
which, like the foregoing, has never 
appeared in print :— 
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On a certain occasion, about twenty- 
two years ago, Joe blocked the motion 
for the adjournment for the Derby. 
Member after member appealed to him 
to remove the block. Even Parnell 
joined in the appeal, but Joe was im- 
movable. Then Mr. Power, M.P. for 
Waterford, thought of Captain Gossett, 
the Sergeant - at- Arms, who, it was 
known, was a great favourite of Big- 
gar’s. The great official invited the 
obstructionist into his rooms, and over 
a glass of punch asked him, as a per- 
sonal favour to himself, to remove the 
block. Joe was distressed, but in the 
end gave way. 

“ T'll do it for you, Gossett,” he said, 
‘and you are the only man about the 
place I'd do it for—but mind you, ## 
is because you are not a member of 
the House.” 

If that is not a den /rovato story, 
the following little anecdote may cer- 
tainly be set down in that category. A 
drunken Orangeman fell into the Lagan 
at Belfast, and was promptly rescued by 
a passer-by. 

“Are you a Papist?” he asked of 
the rescuer. 

“1 am a Catholic,” came the reply. 

“Then I won't be saved by a bloom- 
ing Papist,”’ said the Orangeman, and 
he threw himself into the Lagan once 
more. It is not known whether he was 
rescued a second time. 


‘ 


A SENSE OF PROPORTION. 


I do not know exactly why I should 
bring in the following little story at this 
point, except that it occurred just a few 
days before the moment of writing. I 
happen to know an Irish artist who is a 
strict teetotaller, and at the same time 
a regular smoker—of a pipe. He was 
walking along Regent Street in London 
a few nights ago, absorbed in his pipe 
and his thoughts, when he saw another 
Irish artist, who is not a _ teetotaller, 
staggering across the street with the 
evident intention of speaking to him. 
By a miracle the man who was not a 
teetotaller managed to avoid the traffic, 
and stood, as far as he could stand, in 
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an attitude of horror before his cousin 
patriot. 

“I’m ashamed of you, O’Brien,” he 
said, “ I'm ashamed of you. You're a 
disgrace to Ireland.” 

““ What have I done?" asked O'Brien 
meekly, at the same time reviewing all 
his past sins. 

“What have you done, you, you— 
you're smoking a pipe in Regent 
Street!” 

Perhaps, after all, it was not O’Brien 
who was the disgrace to Ireland. 

After an absence of some years from 
my native place, I returned one day un- 
expectedly. On the way from the sta- 
tion I came across an old acquaintance, 
Con Ryan, who was what was known 
as a “ half-innocent.”” The day was hot, 
and Con, following a pair of horses, was 
perspiring freely. He was running out 
drills for potatoes, and the drills took a 
course that could not by any means be 
described as the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

“ Con,” said I, “ these drills are very 
crooked.” 

“Faith they are now,”’ answered Con, 
“but you should have seen them in the 
morning — they've warped with the 
sun!” 

Con, though a half-idiot, was a bit of 
a poet, and had a habit of writing 
doggerel verse. One of his sonys, 
celebrating the victory of a popular 
favourite over a horse named Gamecock, 
at one time attained the dignity of a 
street ballad, and was not without a kind 
of wit. Here are the only lines I can 
remember :— 

“And Langley may take Sir Gamecock, 

And let him out on grass; 


Or, if he meets a tinker, 
He may swop him for his ass.” 


The most notable story in connection 
with Con, however, has reference to an 
answer he is said to have given to the 
priest when he was a boy at school. 


Asked in the words of Dr. Butler’s 
catechism, ““ Where is God?” Con ex- 
pressed profound ignorance on the sub- 
ject ; and was rewarded by a sharp slap 
on the ear. Indignant at such treatment, 
he told his reverence that, after that, “if 
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he knew where there were fifty gods 
he would not tell where one was.” 

A good story in connection with the 
same school is told of a young brother 
of mine who was much fonder of 
roaming the country than of studying 
the Rule of Three. Arriving late one 
day he was severely punished by the 
master. 

“You'll be later yourself to-morrow,” 
said my brother at the end of the 
castigation. 

As it happened, the teacher was a lame 
man and had to ride to school every day 
on a pony. Next morning the animal 
was missing, and after an hour’s vain 
search a substitute had to be found. 
Arriving at the school the astonished 
teacher found the pony tethered to the 
door. That morning my brother had 
ridden to school, and his prophecy of 
the day before was more than fulfilled. 


COURT STORIES. 


“Are you trying to show your con- 
tempt for the court?” asked an Irish 
judge of the defending counsel. 

““ No, my lord, I’m doing my level 
best to conceal it,’’ answered the 
counsel. 

The foregoing seems to have an 
antique flavour, and may have no right 
to appear in this collection. The 
following, however, will be fresh to 
English readers. 

“TI have only taken down the sub- 
stance of the speech, your worship,” said 
a police reporter in a case in the West of 
Ireland. 

“Are ye sure it isn’t the /une o’ the 
speech ye’ve got?" asked the accused. 

The other day a well-known actor 
told me a story of a scene he once 
witnessed in an Irish police-court. The 
only magistrate present was a latest ap- 
pointment, and he had not yet got 
sufficiently hardened to the wiles of the 
law-breakers. A farm labourer was up 
before him for beating his wife. It 
seemed a bad case, and he set down 
three months as the correct sentence. 

“ Three months |" said the horrified 
labourer ; “‘ and how will the poor cray- 
thur live at all while I’m idlin’ in gaol? 
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An’ the harvest comin’ on, too’ an’ all,” 
added the labourer in further indig- 
nation. 

“And when would it suit you to go 
in? ’’ asked the magistrate, much struck * 
by this reasoning. : 

‘“* Well, most o’ the work will be over 
by November, yer worship, but '’—after 
a pause — “sure, thin I'd be in at 
Christmas ! ” 

“ Well, well, well,” said the obliging 
magistrate, “come up before me again 
after the New Year.” ' 

A case of a somewhat analogous 
character took place in a police-court 
ina Lancashire town. Pat Murphy was 
accused of having bitten his wife in the 
most ferocious manner. Pat showed 
evident signs of impatience as _ the evi- 
dence proceeded, but all he would say 
in defence was that he was provoked. 
The magistrate lectured him severely, 
and then passed sentence of three 
months. 

“Three months |" 

This time it was the wife who pro- 
tested, ‘ An’ what'll I do at all when 
he’s in prison?” she asked. “And I 
did provoke him, yer worship,” she went 
on, “and, maybe, if you had been in 
his place ‘tis worse you'd have bitten 
me! Sure when he came home drunk, 
and fell asleep in the arm-chair, I tied 
him to it, hands and feet, and then, and 
then I heated the tongs, red-hot, your 
worship, and was going to brand him 
when he——” 

“ Dismissed |” said the magistrate. 

The extent to which a man will go 
in defence of an absent friend was once 
carried to unusual lengths in the town of 
Clitheroe. A man was summoned for 
knocking another man down in a public- 
house. 

“Why did you do it?” asked the 
magistrate. 

‘“* Because he was running down the 
Catholics.” 

“ But you are not a Catholic?” said 
the magistrate, who happened to know 
the accused. 

“No, your worship, but my friend 
Mick Doyle is, and if he’d been there I 
know he'd have knocked him down.” 
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I once attended the court in the town 
of Thurles, and amongst the cases was a 
simple one of drunk and disorderly, the 
accused being an ex-private soldier. 

“What are you?” asked the magis- 
trate, Major Armstrong. 

“* Like your worship, a gentleman, re- 
tired from the army,”’ was the answer. 

The laugh was against the magistrate. 

‘* I’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” sang 
the lady in an enormous hat. 

“ Faith, I think it’s the style that’s 
sittin’ on you,” interjected an _ Irish- 
woman from the audience. 

A townsman was once given a sitting 
of ducks’ eggs, on the pretence that they 
were the eggs of game fowl. When the 
little ones came out he was delighted 
with their appearance. 

“You should see their feet,” said 
he to a friend proudly ; “ the dickens 
couldn’t knock the little beggars over.” 

“Did I not tell you you must give 
up smoking tobacco?” said the doctor. 

“Well, sir,"’ answered the obedient 
patient ; “ I tried hay, and cabbage, and 
all kinds of dried leaves, one after the 
other, and tobacco is the only thing I 
can find fit to smoke.” 

It was probably the same man who 
said he liked living in the country be- 
cause he could always find a straw to 
clean his pipe with. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles during his last 
unsuccessful campaign at King’s Lynn, 
compared himself to the old Irish 
woman who said to the judge :— 

“ I’ve neither counsellor nor attorney 
to defend me, me lord—déu/ /’ve a few 
Yriends among the jury. 

The late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
once got elected to the Australian Par- 
liament by a majority of one. A week 
or two later he met an Irish fellow- 
countryman. : 

“It was I that returned you to 
Parliament, Mr. Duffy,” said the latter. 

““So you were one of my voters?” 
said Mr. Duffy. 

“ Faith I was and /wo of them,” 
answered the Irishman. 


+ 
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When, some thirty years ago, the late 
John Mitchell put up for Tipperary, he 
was strongly opposed by the priests, or, 
at any rate, by the majority of them. 
Amongst the reverend gentlemen who 
distinguished themselves in this way was 
a Father Woods, and Father Woods’ 
attitude did not at all please his ser-_ 
vant-man, Martin Bradshaw, who was a 
patriot before everything. A _ great 
meeting in favour of Mr. Heron, the 
opposition candidate, was to be held in 
Thurles, and the principal speaker on 
the occasion was to be Father Woods. 
So Martin Bradshaw had to drive his 
reverence to town or lose his situation. 
And it was only very reluctantly that 
Martin did his duty on the occasion. 
As he explained afterwards, it was “a 
matter of Ireland or his job,” and be- 
fore Thurles was reached Ireland had 
won. Martin drove his reverence into 
the middle of the River Suir, quickly 
unhitched the horse, mounted, and rode 
away. It was not until the meeting 
was oyer that poor Father Woods was 
rescued from his isolated position. 

I once read in an old book, published 
about eighty years ago, what seemed 
like a cruel reflection on the tailoring 
profession given by way of retort on 
the part of a Killarney boatman. The 
narrator was an Oxford student who had 
gone to spend his holidays at the lakes. 
He and a friend had gone out in a boat 
without making any bargain as to the 
charge. When they returned they 
asked the boatman to say how much 
they had to pay him. 

“Och, whatever ye like, gintlemen,” 
answered the obliging boatman. 

‘But, how much do you generally 
receive?’ they asked. - 

“ Well, gintlemen, some would give 
me half a crown, some would give me 
five shillings, some would give me more 
—a tailor would be for givin’ me half 
a crown.” 

Needless to say the students could 
not have themselves put down as equal 
to tailors. 


+ + 








A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Minister: ‘Tut! tut! Miss Sharp; awm surprised and shocked tae see you've adopted the bad, 
unseemly habit o’ tight lacing.” 
Miss SuHarpP: ‘ Surely you wouldn't like your parishioners to adopt Joose habits ? ” 
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RS. PRIMMER looked surprised, 
and for a brief moment grati- 
fied, when she saw in 

company Moira was walking. 


whose 
It was 


clear that, if she expected to see her 


with anyone, Theodore Groves was 
amongst the most desirable she would 
have thought of in that connection. She 
was very curious and tried to get Moira 
into a conversation, but the girl either 
answered her in monosyllables or did 
not speak at all. She was already tired 
of being abroad, and as she went 
straight to Pharos Mansions, resolved 
that, until she left there altogether, she 
would not again leave the house except 
in the very early morning. Pained as 
she was at being found in the company 
of a man on whom Captain Barfarle 
evidently looked with scorn, she was 
still more hurt at the thought of Clara 
Wilgrove going about London in Bar- 
farle’s company. After what had just 
happened she knew it was her duty to 
endeavour to put out of her mind 
all thoughts of Captain Barfarle and 
to try to think the best of Charles 
Herforth, but what could she do? 
She was no more able to control the 
feelings of her heart than she was 
able to control her blushes. It 
was altogether unfortunate that, at this 
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juncture, she should have encountered 
the man she loved in the company of 
one whom she feared she hated. _In- 
deed, she was sure she hated Clara 
Wilgrove just now. Why had she 
turned away, treating her with scorn in 
the presence of the one man whose good 
opinion she valued? It was just like 
Clara, though, like the whole family ex- 
cept Mr. Wilgrove himself, and she 
ought not, she told herself, to be sur- 
prised. When she reached home, or 
what at present she called home, she 
shut herself in her room with the full 
intention of having a good cry, but the 
tears would not come and the only relief 
she could find was in walking hastily up 
and down over the thick carpet. Had 
she remained still she felt she would 
have choked. Even as it was she could 
scarcely bring herself to utter a word, 
but her thoughts ran quickly enough. 
What would Mr. Barfarle think of her 
now? He evidently knew Mr. Groves, 
and as evidently disapproved of him ; 
what would he think of seeing her in his 
company unattended in the streets of 
London? (The thought was horrible ! 
She had half a mind to sit down 
then and there and write him a long 
letter explaining everything, but con- 
sideration for her uncle, who evidently 
feared Captain Barfarle, prevented her. 
Oh how she wished that this part she 
was playing would come to an end. For 
a moment she had forgotten that the 
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man she had promised to marry had 
given his word that her uncle’s name 
should be cleared as soon as the wed- 
ding was over, but she soon remembered, 
and the thought of the price she had 
to pay seemed even to herself greater 
than the service to be rendered. She 
had tried honestly to love her uncle, but 
the effort had been a complete failure ; 
the more she saw of him the less she 
liked him, and it was only the belief that 
his manner was to be attributed to the 
shadow under which he was living and 
that he himself would be changed by a 
change of circumstances, that had kept 
her so long at Pharos Mansions. More 
than once she had half made up her 
mind to run away and leave her uncle 
to fight his battle alone, but the thought 
of her mother always restrained her. 
Now, however, she would have to leave 
him and for his own good. With that 
consideration came the thought of tell- 
ing him everything that had happened 
that morning. She had anticipated that 
Dr. Herforth wished their engagement 
to be kept a secret for the present. He 
had started to say something that gave 
her this impression, but was interrupted 
by some passer-by, and his thoughts 
turned in another direction. Everything 
considered, Moira now came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better for her 
to go at once to her uncle with the whole 
story. She had heard his voice a few 
minutes before talking to Mrs. Primmer, 
so judged that he must now be in the 
drawing -room. Making an effort to 
compose herself, she surveyed her face 
in the mirror for a moment, and then 
passed out. The door of the drawing- 
room was slightly ajar, and as she ap- 
proached it, she caught the sound of 
her own name uttered by a voice she 
knew very well, that of Mr. Groves. 
Almost involuntarily she stood and 
listened. 

“T tell you there is something be- 
tween them,” he was saying, “ I plainly 
saw him drop the note in her lap last 
night and I watched his manner to-day 
as he was speaking to her. He was 


beginning to warn her against me when 
I broke in on the conversation, to her 
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relief, I believe, and his mortification. 
At any rate she came with me willingly 
enough, whilst he had to turn away 
hastily in order to hide his wrath.” 

“Do you think he suspects any- 
thing? ” asked Mr. Ellerton anxiously. 

““ Suspects? Iam sure he knows all, 
and if he wants to marry Moira, as who 
would not, will take advantage of the 
circumstances to force himself upon her. 
He is a very deep, clever fellow, this 
Charles Herforth, and can play as deep 
a game as any of us, so you must beware 
of him.” 

“* But why the deuce did you ask him 
here to-night? I shall feel far from 
comfortable in his presence and, as you 
know, it would not do for me to lose 
my head.” 

‘“‘ I asked him here chiefly because I 
knew he was coming in any case. Spen- 
cer told me so, and besides, is it not 
better to have him under observation? ” 

“I am afraid it is he who will have 
us under observation. But I will talk 
to Moira on the subject and get to know 
what she has to say. It is strange that 
one so naturally candid should have 
kept such an appointment from me. I 
am not sure that she did not resort to 
subterfuge, for she put down the want 
of fresh air as her reason for going out 
to-day. Still I am inclined to believe 
that it was consideration for her uncle 
that induced her to make a secret of 
the matter.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; the young 
lady is extremely kind ; I hope she will 
be equally kind to me when I ask her 
the momentous question that means so 
much to both of us.” 

“With my assistance I think you 
ought to win, Theo, and you are cer- 
tainly a more presentable person than 
the bearded doctor. I wonder why the 
fellow wears a beard?” 

There was a movement inside, so 
Moira did not stop to hear any more, 
walking back to her room as noiselessly 
as she had come. 

But Moira was not the only one to 
whom the events of the day brought 
misery. Of the two it would be safe 
to say that Captain Barfarle was the 
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more wretched. He had recognised in 


Moira’s companion a man who, a couple 
of years ago, was driven out of a—by 
no means exclusive—club on the charge 
of cheating at cards, and the thoughts 
that the girl he had elevated on a pedes- 
tal above all others should be walking 
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much time to in his 
thoughts. 

“Who was the man?” she asked, 
“I did not much care for his looks; did 
you?” 

“ He is considered a very handsome 
man,” replied the Captain, “ and as far 


indulge own 


She caught the sound of her own name. 


along the Strand in the company of such 
a character was more than flesh and 
blood could be expected to bear with 
equanimity. Had Clara not been with 
him he would have turned round and 
followed the two, but Clara was very 
much with him, and did not give him 


as outward appearance goes I think 

there can be no denying it, but he is 

not a very desirable person for all that.” 

“You know him then? Pray tell me 
all about him, Captain Barfarle.” 

‘I can’t say exactly that I know 

him ; he has been pointed out to me 
D-2 
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on more than one occasion, but I do 
not even remember his name.” 

“ Pointed out to you? There must 
be something wrong with him then, but 
what else could one expect from Moira’s 
friends? ” 

“That is scarcely fair of you, Miss 
Wilgrove, for even though there may 
be something crooked about the fellow, 
I could swear that Miss Lacy knows 
nothing about it. What can an inex- 
perienced girl like her know of the 
world? ” 

‘““ She knew enough of the world to 
get up a bogus quarrel with mamma, 
whilst*all the time she had arranged to 
meet a man with a motor car at Hazel- 
wood. It is very good of you, Captain 
Barfarle, to stick up for one who is no 
relation of yours, but I cannot get it 
out of my head that it was Moira who in- 
cited the man to steal mamma’s jewels. 
I don’t generally express that opinion at 
home—as everyone thinks the same, it 
would be too monstrous — but it has 
been my real opinion all along. 
How else could you account for her 
actions? ”’ 

“ There is one way of accounting for 
her actions, the innocent way, and the 
way which I am sure will prove correct 
in the end: Moira believes that this 
Mr. Ellerton is her uncle and is doing 
all in her power to shield him.” 

In her heart Clara believed the same, 
but it hurt her deeply to hear Captain 
Barfarle express this opinion, and she 
had to bite her lips to prevent her feel- 
ings showing in her face. Her being 
with Captain Barfarle was even more 
accidental than Moira’s encounter with 
Theodore but she had been 
soothing herself with the thought that 
Moira would think otherwise, might 
even rush to the conclusion that they 
were engaged. The Captain's cham- 
pionship of her derelict cousin, as she 
now called her, destroyed half the 


Groves, 


pleasure of this thought, and she had 
not recovered her composure when they 
reached the hotel where Mr. Wilgrove 
was engaged in a business transaction 
Captain Barfarle 
He 


with some friends. 


was not sorry to leave her there. 
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wanted to be alone, to think of some 
plan of finding out Moira’s true posi- 
tion, to inform her that her uncle was 
still an inmate of Charlton Prison, and 
to warn her against the man in whose 
company he had seen her that day. 
Since the day he met her in the park, 
Barfarle had been doing all in his power 
to forget Moira, telling himself that she 
was unworthy of him, but believing the 
contrary all the time. In his heart he 
could not get over the feeling that the 
girl who had so strangely attracted him 
that morning in Broadstairs was all 
purity and goodness, and it was only a 
series of cursed circumstances that 
made her appear differently. 

But how was he to see her, how was 
he even to‘find out where she lived? 
He did not know, but he resolved that 
he would remain in town until he did 
see her. He had often heard it said, 
and his own experience had taught him 
the same, that the best way of looking 
for anyone in London was to remain at 
a fixed spot in the Strand. Everyone 
comes to see the Strand sooner or later, 
and if he could not carry out this plan 
in its entirety, he resolved, at any rate, 
to spend part of the next few days in 
walking between Temple Bar and Tra- 
falgar Square. He would count his 
steps, measure the distance, do anything 
to occupy his thoughts, but he would 
keep on walking up and down until some 
clue presented itself. But resolutions 
of this kind are not easily kept. Before 
he had made the round twice that even- 
ing he was very tired of the job, and was 
about to give it up in disgust when he 
saw Moira's companion of the afternoon 
enter a cab, calling out a number in 
Piccadilly as the destination. Here was 
something to go upon at least, and he 
took the very next cab on the rank, and 
started off in what proved to be an easy 
pursuit. He tracked Groves who was, 
of course, unconscious of being fol- 
lowed, to the very lift of the Pharos 
Mansions, after which a crown piece to 
the attendant gave him all the informa- 
tion he wanted in regard to the inmates. 
The lift attendant, as it happened, was 
an Irishman, very fond of talking for his 
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own sake, and trebly so when it was an 
operation for which he had received 
handsome payment in advance. 

“Yis, sur,” he said, ‘“ Mr. Ellerton 
does live here an’ his niece, the purtiest 
girrl in the whole of London, which is 
sayin’ a good dale, though she goes out 
so seldom that the craythur is losin’ 
all the bloom off her cheeks.” 

“Does Mr. Ellerton receive much 
company ? ”’ asked the Captain. 

“Company is it? Faith he does, too 
much company of a sort. Every night 
he has at laste a dozen o’ the primest 
boys in London come to visit him, but 
what time they lave God alone knows, 
for ‘tisn’t my place to wait for thim. An’ 
the craythur herself often stops up, too ; 
I can hear her at the piano, an’ sure no 
one in the flats can play like her, an’ be 
the powers I feel sorry for her sitting 
amongst such a crew.” 

“Would you mind giving her a note 
for me? I mean into her own hands 
the first time you see her alone.” 

“ Of course, I'll give her a dozen 
notes for you, and even a kiss for ye— 
if she'd let me ; which, to tell the truth, 
she wouldn't, for there isn’t a more inno- 
cent lady than her in England at the 
present day.” 

This opinion, even though coming 
from the ignorant man, fell very pleas- 
antly on Bill Barfarle’s ears, and was 
the cause of another tip half-an-hour 
later, when the letter had been written 
and handed over for delivery. 

‘“* My dear Moira,” he wrote, “ I wish 
to see you most particularly, and beg 
of you to meet me anywhere convenient 
to yourself at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But there is one thing I want 
to say to you now —the man calling 
himself Ellerton is not your uncle, he 
is no relation of yours whatever. Your 
uncle Mr. Harrell, as I have taken the 
trouble to find out, is still where he 
has been for the last three years. So 
be on your guard I beg of you, and let 
me see you as soon as possible. In 
case this letter should reach your hands 
to-night, and you have no time for a 
reply, I shall be at Hyde Park corner 
from eight to ten to-morrow morning 


caused it. 
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and, unless I hear from you, every 
morning for the next seven days.” 

He finished the letter by declaring 
himself ever hers faithfully, and by 
adding an “ est” to the “ dear” at the 
top. That done he was more at his 
ease and was able to enjoy his dinner 
at his club, and a good laugh after- 
wards over the farcical humours of 
“ Charley’s Aunt,” which was then all 
the rage in London. Even if Moira . 
did not reply to his letter, now that he 
knew where she lived he would have 
little difficulty in getting to see her, and 
as he still believed her to be all that 
was good, why, he asked himself, should 
he not be happy? Well, he certainly 
tried to be, though the picture of Moira 
sitting at the piano entertaining a lot of 
cads, or worse, would rise up before 
him and render him oblivious even to 
the amusing eccentricities of the play. 

He was dressed next morning long 
before the arrival of the postman, ready 
to sally out to keep any appointment 
Moira Lacy might make or, otherwise, 
to go to the place he had himself named. 
No letter came, so he ordered a hansom 
and drove at once to Hyde Park corner 
where, to his great delight, he saw Moira 
awaiting him. He was able to observe 
her for a full minute before she caught 
sight of him, and the misery depicted on 
her face sent a pang to his own heart. 
The hurried glance he had of her face 
the day before had not revealed much 
to him, but now he was able to realise 
fully the change that had taken place 
in her appearance and to understand 
something of the misery which had 
But when at last her eyes 
rested on him, the blush that suffused 
her face brought back once again the 
girl he had seen at Broadstairs, with 
an added tenderness that made her, if 
more womanly, still more lovable. Bill 
Barfarle was not a man much given to 
gush, but on this occasion he took 
Moira's two hands in his and held them 
so long in silence, that some passers by 
were amused by his attitude. Then 
he came to himself and, seating her 
beside him, asked her at last how she 
was. 














He held Moiva's hands long in silence. 


“You don’t look yourself, my little 
girl,” he went on, “ and I want you to 
tell me this morning everything that is 
troubling you. I know something of 
the case already, enough to convince me 
that you have been duped by a villain, 
your innocence and good nature made 
to serve his own selfish ends. You are 
convinced now, Moira, I hope, that the 
man Ellerton is not your uncle.” 

She shook her head sadly. “ You 
don’t know all, and I am bound not to 
tell you.” 

‘““Why bound, Moira? And why can 
you not tell me everything? You know 
that I am going to make you my wife 
in spite of all the world, and a girl 
should have no secrets from her future 
husband.” 

She was silent once more, the tears 
standing in her eyes ready to fall. 

“You do love me, little girl, do you 
not?” he said, the temptation to kiss 
her becoming almost irresistible. 

Yes, I love you,” she replied ; “ I 
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have loved you from the first moment 
I saw you, almost before I saw you I 
believe, but I can never marry you.” 

“ But why, Moira? If you love me, 
seeing how much I love you, it is your 
duty to marry me, and in plain lan- 
guage, I insist upon it. You must 
remember that I am a soldier, Moira, 
and could never think of turning 
back.” 

“To marry you would be the 
greatest happiness I could ever dream 
of on this earth, but it is a happiness 
beyond my reach, and if we should 
ever meet after to-day you will find 
me the wife of another.” 

“Good Heavens! You are surely 
not going to marry Ellerton? Or 
perhaps it is that fellow I saw you 
with yesterday—a man who dare not 
show his head in decent society. 
Speak out Moira, for, indeed, you are 
making me very miserable.” 

“It is neither of these; I am going 
to marry a man I have known some 
time, but like so many other things, I 
am pledged to keep the matter a secret 
until the ceremony—what a ceremony ! 
—is over.” 

“ But if everything were straightfor- 
ward, where would be the need of this 
secrecy? Can you not see that you are 
being duped? ” 

‘* Everything is not straightforward,” 
she answered ; “ everything is crooked, 
but as I know where the twists are, 
and the cause for the concealment, I 
am playing my part with my eyes open 
and am not duped in the least.” 

“In spite of what you say, my 
darling, I cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that you know the part these men 
are playing. They will have told you 
something, have worked on your good 
feelings, but the real game they keep 
to themselves. Come, Moira, take your 
courage in your hands, and let us get 
married at once by special licence. 
Once my wife, and you can laugh at all 
their machinations.” 

“But you don’t know all, Mr. Bar- 
farle, you don’t know all!” 

“I know more than you think; I 
know that this Ellerton who poses as 
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your uncle is no relative whatever, that 
he is no more than a common gambler, 
and that your real uncle is still in Charl- 
ton prison. That being so, can you not 
see, Moira, that your presence under his 
roof is an impossibility, and that you 
should leave there without a moment's 
delay? I know very well how innocent 
your heart is, but even innocence itself 
might be contaminated by such com- 
pany as you are obliged to keep. Tell 
me, Moira, if this man you say you are 
about to marry knows of your residence 
at Pharos Mansions? ” 

“ He knows everything ; he has been 
there twice himself, he was there last 
night at the moment I received your 
note.” 

“So he is one of that crew! It is 
even worse than I thought,” he said bit- 
terly. “‘ Oh, Moira, can you not listen 
to me, can you not throw away all these 
foolish fears which, if persisted in, will 
only make two lives miserable for ever? 
If I did not know you loved me, and 
that your love is as enduring as my own, 


believe me I would not press you, 
though I would still try to save you ; 
but as it is I feel as if I should take you 
in my arms and carry you away in spite 


of yourself. I even think it is my duty 
to do it, and if we were only on the sea- 
shore and I had a yacht ready, I would 
act the part of pirate and carry you on 
board off-hand. The idea that you are 
to throw yourself away on some name- 
less scoundrel is enough to drive me to 
anything ! Oh, Moira, dearest, have you 
no pity for me? I have never loved 
anyone but you, and if I lose you, I 
must bid adieu to love for ever.” 

“Could you not love my cousin 
Clara?” she asked, something of the 
maliciousness of her sex breaking out 
even in the depth of her misery. 

“Your cousin Clara is no doubt a 
very fine girl, but she is one who could 
never inspire me with love. You know 
that well enough, Moira; you know 
that all the heart I have is yours 
and I want you, and only you, for 
myself.” 

She got up from the seat suddenly 
as if about to take her leave, but he 
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caught hold of her hand and almost vio- 
lently detained her. 

“You must not go yet, Moira,” he 
said, “I will not be satisfied until I 
have carried my point, that is, until you 
have promised to become my wife.” 

“Do you know that the man I pro- 
mised to marry passed here five minutes 
ago, and saw the two of us talking to- 
gether? I thought you must have no- 
ticed him, for you know him.” 

“IT know him!” he exclaimed in — 
some astonishment ; “ you cannot mean, 
Moira, that he is one of my friends? ” 

“ Not one of your friends, I believe, 
but one you have known a long time 
and with whom you have often sat down 
atthe same table. I must say no more ; 
I leave you to guess the rest. If you 
pity yourself, Captain Barfarle, have 
some pity for me also.” 

There was a break in her voice, and 
she turned away her head so as to hide 
the tears in her eyes. 

“* By heavens, I cannot part from you 
in this way, Moira,” he urged, “ if you 
must leave me now, you must promise 
to meet me again soon, to-morrow, or, at 
furthest, the next day.” 

“If I can be here to-morrow morning 
I shall be,’’ she said, “ but I cannot 
promise, and, besides, what would be 
the use? Everything is fixed, even the 
very hour of my marriage, and it is my 
duty now to think only of my future 
husband. I shall have to try to forget 
that I ever met you, Bill.” 

“I defy you to forget it, and I tell 
you once more that you shall marry me 
and only me. You think yourself bound 
by some scruple to marry a man whom 
you do not love, but I shall prevent that, 
Moira. I do not yet know how I shall 
do it, but do it I shall, in spite of every- 
one, even in spite of yourself.” 

As he spoke Moira was casting her 
eyes round in all directions in search 
of the figure which ought to be the most 
interesting in the world to her. ‘Her 
interview with Captain Barfarle had 
scarcely commenced when she saw Dr. 
Herforth watching them from the 
shadow of one of the trees, and 
her manner became in a moment 
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more restrained. Barfarle noticed 
this, but was, of course, entirely 
ignorant as to the cause. Now he knew, 
and followed her glances keenly in 
hopes of being able to see the man who 
stood between him and happiness. He 
had been running over in his mind the 
names of all the possible suitors he 
could remember, but, somehow, the 
name of Charles Herforth did not occur 
to him. Now as he watched her he saw 
her eyes suddenly dilate, and the next 
moment the blood seemed to leave her 
cheeks. He looked round and saw, 
approaching them with stately tread and 
a defiant poise of the head, no less a 
person than Clara Wilgrove. If she 
saw them, she pretended not to see 
them, but came straight on as if ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. “ Good- 
bye, Captain Barfarle,” said Moira hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ we may meet again some day.” 

“We shall meet again soon, Moira, 
you may depend, however much you 
may try to avoid me.” 

“Ah, good morning, Captain Bar- 
farle, who would have thought of meet- 
ing you here?” 

The words were spoken by Clara 
Wilgrove, who allowed Moira to pass 
her without a word of recognition, 
though the hard look on her face 
showed that she had at least heard the 
last words. 


Vil. 


“ AS that really poor Moira?” 
W asked Clara with some sus- 
picion of a sneer in her voice, 
“ how unlucky that you should meet her 
here! You are so good-natured, Cap- 
tain Barfarle, that I do not believe you 
would cut one of the fallen angels, 
should you happen to meet one.” 

““T fail to see the connection, Miss 
Wilgrove. From the first moment I 
saw Moira Lacy performing the: part of 
a beast of burden at Broadstairs, I 


looked upon her as an angel without 
any adjective, and it will just show you 
how little I have changed my mind when 
I tell you that I have just been asking 
her to become my wife.” 

“ Your wife !”’ exclaimed Clara with 
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an expression of horror on her face, “you 
surely are not serious? ” 

“Never more serious in my life, I 
assure you, and never more miserable 
than at this moment, because she has 
refused me.” 

““ It shows she has some shame left.” 

“ Pray forgive me, Miss Wilgrove, 
but I cannot allow anyone in my pre- 
sence to speak the word ‘shame’ in 
connection with Miss Lacy ; she is, per- 
haps, the most innocent, candid, and 
self-sacrificing girl in London at this 
moment.” 

“You seem to know all about her, 
Captain Barfarle ; it was a pity I came 
up to spoil the /éfe-d-/éte.” 

““ She was going in any case, so don’t 
trouble yourself on that account, Miss 
Wilgrove.” 

“May I ask where Miss Lacy is 
living, Captain?" 

“You had the opportunity of asking 
herself, but you did not choose to take 
advantage of it.” 

““ My dear Captain, I am afraid that, 
if you will allow me to use a vulgar 
expression, you got out of the wrong 
side of the bed this morning.” 

“ Your treatment of your cousin, Miss 
Wilgrove, scarcely encourages one to be 
over courteous to you. I am a brute I 
daresay, but when I see one woman 
gratuitously cruel and insulting to an- 
other, I feel very much inclined to re- 
sent it. On two separate occasions I 
have seen you insult your cousin, and 
you can scarcely expect me to applaud 
you for it.” 

“My cousin ought to feel happy in 
having found such a champion, but I 
am afraid she does not appreciate the 
honour you do her. But she was always 
ungrateful, and she is only treating you 
as she treated my mother.” 

“Yes, she treated your mother in- 
famously ; she spent half her time 
nursing her in the house and the rest 
of the time in wheeling her about. Truly 
she ought to have felt very grateful for 
these privileges, and she must feel now 
that her occupation is gone indeed.” 

Captain Barfarle’s tone was, indeed, 
almost insulting to the girl before him, 
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Clara Wilgrove was approaching with a defiant poise of 
the head. 


but he felt so enraged at her treatment 
of Moira that he -could not forbear 
venting the emotion that still filled him, 
and letting Clara know what he thought 
of her conduct. Had he met Clara 
half an hour later he would have dis- 
cussed Moira’s character with less show 
of heat, and even now he began to 
blame himself for the language he had 
used, 

‘““You must excuse me, Miss Wil- 
grove,” he said, “ for having spoken too 
warmly perhaps, but you quite under- 
stand that a man does not like to see 
the girl he would make his wife slighted 
by anyone. Under the circumstances 
I hope you will forgive me.” 

“Oh, I forgive you ; indeed, I am 
sorry for you—I pity you. I have often 
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heard that it is the strong, 
brave men who are most 
foolish in love affairs, and 
I can believe that now. 
Everyone knows that you 
are a strong man and a 
brave man, Captain Bar- 
farle, but no one but my- 
self knows what a_ fool 
you are in another respect. 
I wish you good morning.” 

“Good morning, Miss 
Wilgrove ; I hope that as 
I grow older I shall learn 
wisdom.” 

Clara Wilgrove left the 
Park in a burning rage. 
Even before he went to 
the front she had been 
passionately in love with 
William Barfarle, and 
during the progress of the 
campaign every fresh men- 
tion of his name only 
served to increase her 
passion. She was, how- 
ever, a girl of considerable 
self-control, and it was 
not until quite lately that 
she had allowed Barfarle 
to see anything of her 
feelings. Her pride de- 
manded that she should be 
wooed, but as weeks went 
on without his showing 
any disposition to begin, her love 
urged her on to start wooing herself. 
So she had lately been allowing 
her eyes free play and _ putting 
into her voice that tender modulation 
which can only be associated with love. 
She was too clear-headed to allow her- 
self to believe that she was making 
much headway, but as long as there was 
no one else in the field and she saw 
more of the Captain than any other per- 
son of her sex, she was able to hope and 
even tried to be happy. Now, however, 
when she learned beyond all doubts that 
his love was given to another, and to 
one she hated with all the force of her 
vehement nature, she felt utterly humi- 
liated and began at once to meditate 
plans of revenge. Yes, she told herself, 
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she would be revenged on both of them ; 

she would degrade one of them and 
make the other suffer through his love. 
She started for Hazelwood at once and 
had a long interview with her mother, 
the upshot of which was the appearance 
at the house of the local inspector of 
police. Mr. Wilgrove, who disliked 
even a twenty mile railway journey and 
could never be induced to go home in 
the evening whenever he had a few days’ 
business in town, was stopping at an 
hotel and was not let into the secret of 
the doings at the hall; when he did 
hear of them the mischief was already 
done. 

In the meantime, Moira Lacy was 
fighting a new battle. She had told 
Mr. Ellerton everything that happened 
in regard to Dr. Herforth, but instead of 
receiving praise for the self-sacrifice she 
was prepared to make, her uncle de- 
clared himself at once against the pro- 
posed marriage. This attitude greatly 
surprised her, though she was very 
pleased to find out that she would not 
be called upon to enter upon such a 
hateful marriage. Before accepting the 
altered state of affairs she even urged 
her uncle for his own sake to allow her 
to marry Dr. Herforth. 

“If I do not marry him,” she said, 
“I am very sure that he will have you 
sent back to that hateful prison, and, 
besides, he has promised to clear your 
name on our wedding day.” 

‘“* Never fear, Moira,” he replied, “ I 
can square Herforth all right, but there 
is another person I cannot square except 
by a bestowal of your hand. He also 
knows the truth, he also can clear my 
name, and, as in Herforth’s case, the 
price I have to pay is your hand. I 
have fought against this, Moira, with 
all my might, I have almost gone down 
on my knees to him, but he loves you 
and he will only take the one answer. 
You know whom I mean, of course, 
Theodore Groves. He loves you pas- 


sionately, devotedly, and being a very 
rich man you need not be unhappy with 
him, Moira. Come, what do you say? ” 

“I don’t like him, uncle, not even as 
a friend. As a man who wants to marry 
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me, I hate him. 
do anything for you, but uncle, please 


You know I would 


try to find some other way. There is 
one whom I love with all my heart and 
he loves me, one who is worth a whole 
world of Herforths and Groves, and if I 
cannot marry him I shall always be 
miserable.” 

“I wish I could see a way out of 
it, Moira, but I can’t ; it is this marriage 
for you or the prison cell for me. He 
is coming in this evening to put the 
question to you himself, and for the sake 
of the family of which you and I are 
the last members, I hope you will be 
able to give him the answer he desires.” 

It was only now, when face to face 
with the prospect of spending the re- 
mainder of her life in his company, that 
Moira came to realise what her real feel- 
ings were in regard to Groves. Much as 
she had come to dislike Dr. Herforth, 
her feelings towards him may be de- 
scribed as indifferent when compared 
with the loathing that took possession 
of her in regard to Theodore Groves. 
She appealed once more to her uncle 
to save her from the man, and failing in 
that, she asked to have the forthcoming 
interview postponed for a week or two, 
but her words were in vain. It was 
either a matter of abandoning her uncle 
altogether or of giving an answer to 
Mr. Groves that evening. 

He arrived punctually, and by the 
contrivance of Mr. Ellerton was soon 
left alone with Moira. He stated his 
case without delay, protesting his love, 
his disinterestedness and all the rest of 
it. Moira told him candidly that she 
did not love him in the least, but as she 
understood matters, unless he took pity 
on her, she would be obliged to marry 
him. He was, of course, obdurate, and 
the end of the interview was that she had 
promised to marry him three days later. 
She wanted to write to Dr. Herforth” 
that night telling him that the engage- 
ment was broken off, but her uncle 
undertook to perform that duty and to 
make everything as pleasant as possible 
for her in that quarter. 

It was by Moira’s own wish that the 
marriage was to take place at a registry 
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office. She had a feeling that it would 
not be right to invoke the blessing of 
the Church on a hateful marriage, and, 
besides, she wanted as little fuss as pos- 
sible. She left all the details to Mr. 


Groves and her uncle, binding herself 
only to be ready to start when the 
moment arrived. 

The daughter of a clergyman, it was 
only natural that in this crisis of her 
life, Moira should invoke divine guid- 
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Mrs. Primmer came to her with the 
news that a young person sent by Mr. 
Groves was waiting to see her. She 
felt very little inclined to have anything 
to do with any messenger of Mr. Groves, 
but she could not refuse to see her all 
the same. Moira found the girl in the 
hall, and could scarcely believe her eyes 
when she saw before her the well-known 
features of Lucy, Mrs. Wilgrove’s one 
time maid. Moira was about to give 


“ [ have a warrant for your arrest. j 


ance, but the more she prayed the more 
hateful did the forthcoming marriage 
appear. Had it not been for the pro 
mise she had made to her dying father 
to be guided by her uncle, it is certain 
that she would have sought relief in 
flight, but she could not disobey the 
dead, though she greatly feared that in 
marrying a man she hated she would 
be committing a grievous sin. 

She was on her knees in her own 
room on the eve of the marriage when 


vent to her astonishment, no less than 
her welcome, when a very significant 
gesture induced her to hold her 
tongue. 

“ Will you come this way, please,” 
she said in indifferent tones, as she led 
the way back to her own room, Mrs. 
Primmer looking on with disapproval 
in her eyes. “ Well I am really sur- 
prised to see you, Lucy,” said Moira 
as soon as the door was closed, at the 
same time kissing the girl on the cheek ; 
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“You were about the last person I ex- 
pected to see.” 

“Well, I cannot say I am surprised 
to see you, Miss Lacy, for I knew you 
were here, but I was astonished to hear 
that you are going to be married to Mr. 


Groves. I am to come to help you to 
dress and all the rest of it in the 
morning. But I have a strong notion 


I shall do something Mr. Theodore 
Groves little bargains for.” 

‘““ What have you got to do with Mr. 
Groves?” asked Moira, very much sur- 
prised. 

“ Very little, but I am his mother’s 
maid, and have been ever since I left 
the Wilgroves. I used to be with her, 
too, before ever I saw Hazelwood, and 
it was principally on Master Theodore’s 
account that I left. But tell me, Miss 
Lacy, you are not marrying him of your 
own free will, are you?” 

“IT am afraid there is little use in 
discussing the matter now, Lucy ; this 
time to-morrow I shall be Mrs. 
Groves.” 

“ But you shan’t,” said Lucy empha- 
tically, “and if I can help it, you will 
never be the wife of anyone except 
Captain Barfarle. Ah, I see, I have 
touched a tender spot; you haven't 
forgot the handsome captain then who 
was running all over London looking 
for you a couple of weeks back. When 
he saw me in Oxford Street he rushed 
across the street like someone cracked, 
to ask me if I had seen anything of you. 
But I hadn't, and I didn’t know then 
as much as I know now. However, 
it is not too late if you will be guided 
by me in everything. There is no time 
to lose, Miss Lacy; you are in the 
greatest danger at the present moment, 
not only the danger of marrying a 
scoundrel, but of being arrested.” 

“ Arrested! What do you mean, 
Lucy? What have I done?” 

There was a noise as of several peo- 
ple talking outside. 

“Hush! I believe these are the 
detectives come for you. Take this 
letter and go to-night to the address 
given. If these are the detectives, I 
shall be Miss Lacy for once. Don’t 
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mind me; I'll get off in a day or so, 
and I'd do this if only to spite that old 
hag, Mrs. Wilgrove, who is persecuting 
you.” 

There was a knock at the door. Lucy 
took Moira by the arm and pulled her 
into an adjoining room, locking the 
door. Then she went to confront the 
two men outside. She saw at a glance 
her suspicions were correct. 

“Are you Miss Moira Lacy?” asked 
the foremost. Lucy made a gesture 
which gave the officer to understand an 
affirmative answer. 

“TI have a warrant for your arrest 
for having stolen several articles of 
jewellery from Hazelwood Hall on the 
17th August last. Are you ready to 
come with us?” 

For answer Lucy made a dash as if 
to get past them and on to the lift, 
but she was caught by the arm and held 
in a firm grasp. Lucy buried her head 
in her hands and began to sob. 

““Come on now, Miss, that will do 
you no good,” said the officer not un- 
kindly, “ the less fuss made the better it 
will be for you.” 

She tried to get away once more, 
and in doing so, brought the officers 
with her to the lift. Then they de- 
scended, entered a cab, and drove to the 
police station. In the meantime Mrs. 
Primmer had liberated Moira, who had 
heard every word spoken by the detec- 
tives, and was in a state of almost frantic 
excitement. 

“Have they gone away?” she asked 
fervently, “ I cannot have that poor girl 
suffer in my place and must go after 
them.” 

“No, no, you must do nothing of the 
kind,” replied Mrs. Primmer emphati- 
cally, ‘“‘no doubt Mr. Groves will pay 
the young lady well for what she is 
doing, but all the same, in case they 
should find out their mistake, I think 
it would be wise of you to go to some 
other place for the night, and the best 
place of all would be Mrs. Groves’ 
house. What do you say, Miss Lacy?” 

Moira now remembered the promise 
she had given to Lucy and made up her 
mind to get away at once. Pretending 
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compliance with Mrs. Primmer’s sug- 
gestion, she sent that person to her 
room to dress whilst she herself stole 
down the steps and into a Westminster 
bus which happened to be passing at the 
time. The address given to her by Lucy 
was in a side street off Westminster 
Bridge Road, and thither she proceeded 
without delay. She found herself ex- 
pected, her hostess being no less a per- 
son than Lucy’s mother, Mrs. Milling. 

“I am glad you have come, Miss 
Lacy,” said the woman, even before she 
had opened the note, “I was full of 
anxiety on your account.” 

‘I am afraid, Mrs. Milling, I have 
given you more cause for anxiety than 
you are yet aware of, but, indeed, I 
could not help it. It was Lucy’s own 
fault, or rather her generosity ; I o 

‘** Bless your heart, nothing you could 
tell me about Lucy would cause me a 
moment’s uneasiness. If ever there was 
a girl who could look after herself, that 
girl is Lucy. Oh, don’t you worry about 
her, Miss.” 

Though the weather was far from 
cold, Moira found a nice fire awaiting 
her in the little sitting-room, and her 
own portrait occupying the place of 
honour on the mantel-shelf. 

“You must try and make yourself 
at home, Miss Lacy,” said the good- 
hearted Mrs. Milling, “I have often 
heard about you from Lucy, who thinks 
there is no one like you, and I’m sure, 
now that I have seen you, I quite agree 
with her. But tell me, Miss, what has 
become of Lucy? She told me that 
she was going to do something strange, 
but that I was not to bother about her 
\(as if I could bother about Lucy), and 
she also told me that I was to keep you 
a prisoner here until she returned. A 
prisoner, she said, my dear Miss Lacy, 
as if I were to lock the door on you and 
put the key in my pocket. But tell me, 
what has she done?” 

Moira had some difficulty in explain- 
ing the situation to Mrs. Milling. She 
felt very much ashamed that a charge 
of robbery should have been brought 
against herself, and grieved that another 
should be suffering on her account ; but 
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Lucy’s mother was not in the least put 
out. She even laughed when she 
thought of the pleasure Lucy would 
obtain from the act of humbugging the 
police. She grew serious enough pre- 
sently, however, as she proceeded to 
give Moira some motherly advice. 
“You can put away all anxiety on 
Lucy’s account, Miss Lacy,” she said, 
“but I am afraid your own case is not 
so free from anxiety. Lucy has told me 
this very day that you are threatened 
with two great dangers, one the arrest 
from which you have just escaped, the 
other the marriage with Theodore 
Groves, from which you must escape. 
Of the two, my daughter tells me that 
the marriage would be the worst. So 
you must remain here quietly, my dear 
girl, until both dangers have passed.” 
As the reader may have seen already, 
Mrs. Milling was a very superior kind 
of person. Her husband was a working 


stonemason ; but before her marriage 
she had been alternately assistant tea- 
cher in a school, and maid to a lady of 


good social position, so it was natural 
enough that she should be able to 
express herself grammatically in the 
English language. Moira felt from the 
first as if she were in the company of 
one of her own class, and did her best 
to make Mrs. Milling regard herself as 
such. Often in after years, when she 
looked back upon this period of her life, 
she wondered what she would have done 
then without the assistance and advice 
of Lucy’s mother. 

In the meantime Lucy herself was 
passing through an ordeal. Arrived at 
the station she was confronted by the 
officer in charge, who put her through a 
kind of informal examination. 

“Your name is Moira Lacy?’ 
asked. 

“Is it?” she replied innocently. 

“| want you to answer my question — 
is your name Moira Lacy?” 

“Well, the officer who arrested me 
said so, and you say so, so it would be 
scarcely wise to contradict you.” 

“You are charged with the theft of 
some jewellery from Hazelwood Hall 
on August 17th. 


he 
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“Yes, I have been told so, but I am 
innocent. I have never had any jewel- 
lery in my life except a ring which a 
police sergeant gave me. I returned 
it to him because I did not think he 
came by it honestly.” 

‘You will have to appear before the 
magistrates in the morning—do you re- 
quire the services of a lawyer?” 

“No; I shall conduct my own de- 
fence, and make the magistrate laugh at 
you.” 

The inspector looked uneasy ; there 
was an air of confidence about Lucy 
which he could not regard as belonging 
to conscious guilt. 

“You do not intend to plead guilty, 
I suppose? ”’ he asked. 

** Well, no, I should rather think not. 
Would you, if you were in my place?” 

‘“* Never mind what I should do ! But 
I should advise you to have a lawyer all 
the same.” 

‘“* Wait until you see how well I shall 
get on without one! You will be of a 
different opinion to-morrow.” 

Seeing that nothing was to be got 
out of the girl, the inspector had her 
taken to her cell. The next morning 
she was conveyed in a prison van to the 
nearest police court. She had to wait 
about an hour before the case was 
called. Then she stepped into the 
dock. 

“Your name is Moira Lacy!” said 
a lawyer casually. 

“It is not,” said Lucy emphatically. 


“It is not? Then pray what is your 
name?” 

““ Lucy Milling.” 

“Did you not live over’ twelve 


months with Mrs. Wilgrove, your aunt, 
at Hazelwood?” 

“ T lived for over twelve months with 
Mrs. Wilgrove at Hazelwood, but she 
is not my aunt—thank goodness.” 

Lucy had caught sight of Mrs. Wil- 
grove and the housekeeper in court, and 
threw in the thanksgiving maliciously. 

“ Do you deny that on the 17th of 
August you entered Hazelwood in the 
absence of the family, afterwards driv- 


ing away with a gentleman in a motor 
car?” 
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“I’ve never been in a motor car in 
my life, and I spent the whole of that 
day at Broadstairs rubbing Mrs. Wil- 
grove’s rheumatic joints with essential 


oil of cirmadillos. I am glad to see 
she is well enough to attend the court.” 
She looked at Mrs. Wilgrove as she 
spoke and smiled, it must be said, rather 
impudently. 

“Is that so?”’ asked the magistrate, 
looking at Mrs. Wilgrove. 

“ The girl is an impudent, ungrateful 
person,” said that lady, “ but she had 
nothing to do with the robbery. I 
understood that Moira Lacy had been 
arrested.” 

The police began to look very foolish, 
and, at the magistrate’s request, the 
officer who had effected the arrest 
stepped into the witness box. 

“From information § received, I 
called in company with constable Brown 
at Pharos Mansions,” he began, “ and 
having been told that Miss Lacy was in 
her room, knocked at the door and was 
admitted by the person in the dock. I 
asked her if her name was Moira Lacy. 
She replied that it was, and——” 

“I never opened my lips, your Wor- 
ship, never said one word until I arrived 
at the police station.” 

“Then you nodded your head, which 
was the same thing,” replied the officer, 
looking very much vexed. 

“This intelligent detective does not 
understand the difference between a 
shake of the head and a nod,” said 
Lucy, looking at the magistrate. 

“ Discharged ! Discharged! Dis- 
charged !”’ said that functionary hur- 
riedly, “‘ I cannot waste more time over 
the case.” 

Lucy winked at the inspector as she 
was leaving the box, as much as to say, 
did I not tell you so? The inspector, 
who was not himself much involved in 
the mistake, smiled, first at her and then 
at the detective. 

Lucy was too wide awake to go at 
once to her mother’s house. She had a 
shrewd idea that her movements would 
be watched by the police; so she 


mounted a passing bus and went straight 
to Mrs. Groves’ house. 


She had pre- 
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pared her fellow servants for her 
absence, so that no questions were asked, 
and whatever her feelings might have 
been, she set about her ordinary duties 
as if free from every care. All the 
same, she was nervous enough, not 
knowing the moment when Mr. Theo- 
dore Groves would turn up to demand 
an explanation of her conduct. She had 
quite expected to’see him in court, 
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knowing that he would get an account of 
the previous evening's doings from Mrs. 
Primmer, but though she searched every 
corner with her eyes, she failed to dis- 
cover him. Had she known Mr. Eller- 
ton, she might have seen that gentleman 
keenly watching the proceedings. But 
she did not know him, and, as she after- 
wards remembered, there was no great 
loss in that. 


(To be continued.) 








SAIL VERSUS STEAM. 
Some Remarkable Feats of Sailing Ships. 


N this age of steam, when so much is 
heard of the records established by 
our great liners, little attention is 

given to the performances of sailing 
ships. And yet they have accomplished 
some remarkable feats in the way of 
speed. 

A sailing vessel called the 7 hermopyla, 
of Aberdeen, may be classed as one of 
the greatest clippers ever known. In 
point of speed she would have proved 
more than a match for many an ordinary 
steamer. She was a full-rigged ship, 
heavily sparred, and with a hull like a 
huge yacht. On her maiden voyage 
from London to Melbourne in 1868, she 
accomplished the entire distance in sixty 
days, a record which has never been 
beaten by a sailing ship. 

In one week she covered no less than 
two thousand miles, her longest run for 
a single day being three hundred and 
eighty miles. That is to say, if she had 
maintained the same rate of speed across 
the Atlantic she would have made the 
voyage from Liverpool to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, within the week—a feat 
which, at the time, would have put the 
performances of most steamships in the 
shade. 

Steam, indeed, can only boast of its 
triumphs within comparatively recent 
times. Going back little more than fifty 
years, we find that it was by no means 
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unusual for the Atlantic liners of the day 
to take three weeks from port to port 
When Dickens was returning from 
America about that period the voyage 
occupied twenty-two days, and that 
under the most favourable weather con- 
ditions. 

Compare this with the performance of 
three American yachts which, in Decem- 
ber, 1866, started on a race across the 
Atlantic from New York to Cowes. In 
spite of the tempestuous season, the 
winning yacht, the Henrietta, completed 
the voyage in a fraction over fourteen 
days, her rivals being only a few hours 
behind. For such small vessels it was a 
remarkable feat. 

Until quite recent years the voyage from 
Liverpool to Quebec, a distance of some- 
thing like two thousand six hundred 
miles, occupied even passenger steamers 
from seven to eight days. Yet on one 
occasion this speed was eclipsed by a 
sailing vessel, the St. Enoch, which raced 
home from the St. Lawrence within a 
week. True, the weather was distinctly 
in her favour, the wind being abaft 
nearly the entire way; but still it was a 
noteworthy performance. 

Another sailing ship famous for her 
speed was the four-masted barque the 
Muskoka. She holds the record for the 
voyage to Hong Kong, which she accom- 
plished in eighty-five days. When the 
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immense distance is considered, well- 
nigh half-way round the globe, and 
making allowances for calms, it was a 
feat of sailing which placed her in the 
front rank of clippers. 

The Muskoka once took part in an 
exciting ocean contest, in which she out- 
distanced her rivals, and came in an easy 
winner. She was one of four vessels 
which left Astoria, ten degrees north of 
San Francisco, within the same week. 
The other ships comprised two four- 
masted barques, among the fastest afloat, 
and a large vessel belonging to the North 
German-Lloyd, manned by eighty-four 
cadets in training for the company’s 
fleet. 

The race was round the Horn to 
England, and excited much interest. 
Before the start wagers were freely laid 
among the four captains, each one of 
whom was confident of the superior 
sailing qualities of his own vessel. The 


German boat had the advantage in point 
of numbers of her crew, which enabled 
her captain to handle her more readily. 


The Muskoka was the first to get away. 
Once out to sea, she clapped on every 
inch of canvas she could carry, and flew 
away on the long homeward stretch. 
Her rivals followed a few days later, but 
she had already shown them a clean 
pair of heels. They never once caught 
sight of her during the voyage, and she 
rounded the Horn well ahead of them. 

Off the River Plate, when fifty days 
out, she ran into a belt of calm, which 
delayed her for a time. The breeze 
springing up again, she bowled along 
once more under a full spread of canvas, 
and made wonderful sailing. In one day 
she covered three hundred and thirty-two 
miles. She reached England in record 
time, the voyage lasting exactly 101 days, 
20 hours. To fully appreciate this 
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performance it may be mentioned that 
the fastest sailing ships usually take some- 
thing over one hundred days to complete 
the. voyage from San Francisco to Eng- 
land, even with wind and weather in 
their favour. 

It is a common belief among sailors that 
every ship has a distinctive personality. 
Ina sense this is borne out by the fact 
that two vessels may be built on pre- 
cisely similar lines, of the same exact 
tonnage and rig, and yet one will en- 
tirely outclass the other in point of speed. 
A remarkable instance of the kind 
occurred in America some time ago. 

The municipal authorities in San 
Francisco built a flat-bottomed sailing 
vessel, known as a scow, for the purpose 
of conveying the city refuse out to sea. 
She was quite an ordinary, common- 
looking craft, yet she developed a rate 
of speed in sailing which was truly 
amazing. No boat of her size on the 
Pacific coast could keep pace with her. 

Her sailing feats became so widely 
known thata prominent yachtsman pur- 
chased her for nearly double what she 
had originally cost. He sailed her with 
success for a time, and then it occurred 
to him to build another boat on exactly 
similar lines, only of infinitely better 
material. 

The second boat was an exact copy of 
the scow, upon which it was thought she 
would prove a distinct improvement. 
When launched the two were matched 
in a race, but to the surprise of all the 
old mud boat simply ran away from her 
more pretentious rival, coming in an 
easy first. A second attempt to improve 
on her proved an equally dismal failure, 
and thenthe idea was abandoned. What 
it was that gave the scow her extra- 
ordinary speed was a mystery even to 
ship-builders. 
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“THE FLYING MATINEE.” 
An “Eights Week” Incident. 


By ARTHUR 


I, 


HE whole thing began as a silly 
T joke on the part of young Bertie 
Pilling, and it may be said at once 
that if ever a youth made a conspicuous 
ass of himself over any business, that 
youth was Pilling, and the business was 
the affair of Miss Vera Montmorency. 
This, however, by the way. 

When the musical burlesque called 
“The Gay Tom-Tit” was announced to 
appear at the New Theatre, Oxford, for 
the three days that form the last half of 
what is known as “ Eights Week,” Bertie 
Pilling rejoiced in the prospect of much 
entertainment. For it happened that he 


had already encountered this production, 
and the recollection of a luncheon party, 


whereat he had made the acquaintance 
of certain ladies of the chorus, and 
notably of Miss Montmorency, was yet 
vivid with him. 

Not for the first time he was recounting 
the triumphs of that afternoon. “ And 
she promised,” he added, significantly, 
“she promised to let me trot her round 
Oxford if they came up here.” 

He was addressing his friend Hopkin- 
son, a fourth-year man considerably his 
senior. “ Pilling,” said he, “I fear you 
are a sad fellow!” 

“Oh, of course,” said Pilling, rather 
hastily, “ I don’t want you to think for a 
moment that there’s any harm. She's as 
straight as they make ‘em, but at the 
same time she’s an awfully—I mean a 
deuced—amusin’ little thing. Stacks of 
go in her, and all that. And I believe,” 
he added, “ that she rather took to me.” 

“Don Juan, Don Juan!” returned 
Hopkinson, impressively, “ beware how 
you play fast and loose with hearts!” 

Mr. Pilling blushed. “ Nothing of the 
kind!" he said; whereupon Hopkinson 
removed his pipe suddenly, and choked. 

So on the morning of the Wednesday 


’ 
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that is the final and most glorious day of 
“Eights,” and was also the last of the 
company’s visit, Bertie Pilling informed 
his scout that he should require luncheon 
for four persons, to include a supply 
of salmon mayonnaise and chocolate 
creams, these forming, in the under- 
graduate mind, the staple sustenance of 
feminine visitors. But his preparations 
had not been free from embarrassment. 

To begin with, he had received a note 
from Miss Montmorency saying that she 
would be charmed to accept his invita- 
tion, and would take the liberty of 
bringing her friend Mrs. Bidder—a con- 
cession to the proprieties that aroused at 
once the admiration and perplexity of 
her host, whose callow intelligence had 
overlooked any such need. 

“The bother is,” reflected the ingenious 
youth, “that I'll now have to get somebody 
else to take the old ’un off my hands!” 

Mentally reviewing the ranks of his 
acquaintance, he found them all undesir- 
able—persons of equal accomplishments 
and (as he uneasily reflected) possibly 
superior address to himself. One does not 
arrange an “Eights Week” party for the 
sole delectation of one’s fellows! Yet 
something must be done; an afternoon 
in the society of Mrs. Bidder seemed 
inevitable unless he could secure the 
services of some good-natured but not 
too attractive foil. 

-That was how he came to think of Dick 
Hayward. Hayward was a person whom 
Pilling in his heart slightly despised, a 
freshman whose prowess had secured him 
a place in the college eleven; he had 
failed to make the least use of the advan- 
tages which this position opened to him. 
On equal terms, reflected Pilling (whose 
own physique inclined towards the 
weedy), he himself would have been one 
of the leaders of the college, whereas 
Hayward was almost unknown. 
Obviously this shy but presentable 
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athlete would form an ideal check to the 
superfluous Bidder. 

The only question was—would he con- 
sent? Any other of Pilling’s friends 
would, he knew, have jumped at such an 
invitation; but with regard to Hayward 
the host remembered to have heard him 
described as one to whom thé stage and 
all its works were an aversion. It was 
part of the strange seriousness towards 
life that explained Hayward’s somewhat 
isolated position, a seriousness that to 
the general undergradute mind savoured 
somewhat of lunacy. It was, however, 
possible that for one afternoon Hayward 
might remain ignorant of the occupation 
of the lady whose presence he was required 
to nullify. At this stage in his medita- 
tions Pilling’s face cleared suddenly. He 
might, he would, tell Hayward that the 
two ladies were relatives of his own on a 
visit to Oxford, and would pledge the 
Montmorency not to betray her identity. 
The company was leaving Oxford next 
day, so there was small fear of a subse- 
quent meeting. Thescheme, once started, 
quickly gathered detail. ‘They should be 
relations from some place conveniently 
remote —an aunt and cousin from 
Australia; everybody had cousins in 
Australia. Coming from the land of 
gold they should naturally be wealthy, 
if perhaps slightly unconventional in 
manner. That, thought the sagacious 
lad, would provide against possible con- 
tingencies. Lastly, with a fine generosity, 
he transformed Mrs. Bidder into the relict 
of a titled colonial, and introduced her 
as Lady Robinson, a name whose respect- 
ability was itself an inspiration. 

The possibilities of the scheme fasci- 
nated Pilling. With all his folly he was 
not destitute of a lively, if perverted, 
humour, and the prospect of Hayward 
paddling the elderly dresser of a third- 
rate burlesque in his canoe, afforded him 
the most exquisite satisfaction. Of Miss 
Montmorency’s collaboration he had no 
doubt; she was just the girl to enter 
with spirit into such a joke. 

He was crossing the quad towards 
his rooms when he encountered the Dean. 
In one of those reckless moments that 
have ruined many a better scheme, he 
accosted the reverend gentleman and 
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requested 
morning lecture. 
“T have an aunt and cousin coming 


leave of absence from his 


up,” he explained. 
sir, from Australia.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Pilling,” said the Dean. 
“T was unaware that you had any con- 
nection with the colonies. Your uncle, | 
presume, is——?” 

“ Dead, sir,” said Bertie promptly ; and 
with the passion of authorship strong 
upon him, added: “My uncle made a 
large fortune in railways, sir; did a lot 
for the colony, sir; knighted at the first 
Jubilee ; died soon afterwards, sir.” 

“Dear me!” said the Dean, “a large 
fortune, did he, indeed? That is most 
interesting. I had always an idea—but 
we live and learn. Certainly, Mr. 
Pilling, certainly, I will excuse you this 
morning ; at such a time as this I sup- 
pose we must all allow ourselves a little 
relaxation. And—um—if Lady Robin- 
son should desire to visit the library or 
the Fellows’ garden, pray convey my 


“Lady Robinson, 


compliments and say that she is at 
perfect liberty to do so.” 
“Thank you, sir,” said Bertie. “Good 


morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Pilling,” said the 
old gentleman. He stood for a moment 
with his hands behind him watching the 
retreating form of the youth. “A large 
fortune in railways,” he murmured, 
glancing up at the college tower. “ The 
buildings fund has been rather slow of 
late,” he said. Then he smiled thought- 
fully. 

II. 


ISS VERA MONTMORENCY, 
whose real name was, of course; 
no more Montmorency than it 

was Robinson, was a little lady of a 
theatrical type by no means uncommon. 
She was little in every respect, with a 
trim little figure surmounted by an insig- 
nificantly pretty face, and an intelligence 
that was as yet perhaps the smallest 
thing about her, being composed mainly 
of a love of comfort, a fear of ridicule, 
and certain vague ethics formed upon 
the models of melodrama and the less 
expensive magazines of fiction. Her 
taste in dress was atrocious, and she 
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habitually painted her cheeks, though 
not to an extent greater than that which 
fashion has rendered inconspicuous. 

Such was the lady whom Bertie Pilling 
had adopted as his temporary relative. 
For the purposes of artistic effect I wish 
I could say that Miss Montmorency 
cherished an invalid mother, whose de- 
clining years she might very properly 
support by her dramatic earnings, but the 
fact was otherwise. Her mother was 
dead ; but her father, of whom she saw 
as little as possible, was still alive. Both 
of these circumstances were misfortunes. 

Mrs. Bidder, who was to figure as my 
Lady Robinson, was what would be called 
a comfortable body. Her appearance, 
combined with the affliction of hard- 
hearing, had admirably fitted her for 
the position of chaperone in which she 
was frequently employed by the “ Gay 
Tom-Tits.” 

As the college clock struck one, Pilling 
received these two ladies at the head of 
his staircase, and at once unfolded the 
details of his project. He was a little 
nervous lest Hayward should arrive 
before the conspiracy was properly 
settled. 

“T hope you'll help,” he said to the 
girl. In a quite needlessly lowered voice 
he added, “ It’s only to get somebody else 
to look after Mrs. B.; she'd spoil all our 
fun. You needn’t take much notice of 
him.” 

Miss Montmorency looked uncertain 
whether to be amused or apprehensive. 
“You're not playing a practical joke on 
me?” she asked. 

“Of course not,” protested Pilling. 
“It’s only because this fellow Hayward 
has such extraordinary ideas. Thinks 
the theatre a snare of the devil, I believe, 
or some rot of that kind. I expect he'd 
have fits if he knew.” 

“ Sounds rather prehistoric,” said Miss 
Montmorency carelessly. She was not at 
all offended; satisfied that she herself 
was in no danger of ridicule, she regarded 
the scheme with amused indifference. “I 
wonder you know such a creature,” she 
observed, settling herself luxuriously in 
one of Mr. Pilling’s low chairs, and taking 
sharp, bird-like surveys of the room from 
under her monstrous hat. There was an 
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odour of heliotrope about her, and her 
bangles at her wrists tinkled at every 
movement. 

“Suppose he sees through it?” she 
enquired. 

“Not he,” said Pilling, “he’s far too 
dense. Of course,” he added a little 
sulkily, ““we won't do it unless you're 
game.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” retorted the lady. 
“It might be a joke to fool the old 
fellow. Shout about it to Bidder.” 

Mr. Pilling shouted. 

“You young gentlemen will have your 
jokes,” said Mrs. Bidder placidly. She 
bestowed less interest upon her elevation 
to titled rank than upon the preparations 
for lunch. Eating and sleeping had long 
usurped for her the seat of the quicker 
emotions. 

“Then,” said Bertie, as footsteps were 
at that moment audible upon the stair, 
“you consent ?” 

Miss Montmorency nodded. “ All 
right,” she said, glancing at her reflec- 
tion in a mirror and giving one or two 
little touches to her hair and dress. Then 
she turned towards the door with a 
slightly affected smile. 

It opened and revealed the guest of 
whom she already felt vaguely con- 
temptuous. His appearance, however, 
gave her a shock of surprise. Prepared 
for someone whom she had imagined as 
an elderly bookworm, she was confronted 
with a tall and very good-looking youth 
in a flannel suit, with a pleasant boyish 
face and the charm of manner that comes 
of perfect gentleness. 

For a moment little Miss Montmorency 
was so astonished that she sat staring 
open-mouthed at this unexpected sight ; 
then she caught her breath and recovered 
herself with an effort. The ceremony of 
introduction was performed. 

“You must excuse auntie,” said Pilling, 
whose opinion of himself as a humourist 
was rising rapidly, “her deafness is 
rather bad to-day.” He endeavoured to 
wink at Miss Montmorency over Hay- 
ward's shoulder. 

Dick Hayward bowed and seated him- 
self next to the supposed Miss Robinson. 
He was a little perplexed by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Bidder, but to the insular 
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mind Australia (oh, prudent Pilling !) 
covered a multitude of surprises. 

“Are you making a long visit, Miss 
Robinson ?” he asked. 

Miss Robinson, thus addressed, started 
perceptibly, but kept her eyes fixed upon 
the carpet. She was uncertain, she said, 
it depended on—on many things. 

“They're doing a tour,” explained 
Pilling, and endangered the plot by his 
appreciation of the subtlety of his 
remark. 

There followed the usual conversational 
opening, praises of the beauty of Oxford 
in summer, and the like. Miss Robinson, 
still speaking low and quickly, was 
understood to have heard much of the 
place, but never previously visited it, etc. 
The common round of talk. Dick Hay- 
ward thought her an odd little person 
with her great feathered hat and cheap 
finery. He wondered why her hands 
trembled so as she clasped them in her 
lap. 

Pilling broke a silence that the others 
had not noticed. 

“ Let’s have lunch,” he said. 

There was champagne upon the table, 
of which both Lady Robinson and the 
host partook with freedom. The younger 
lady did not touch it, nevertheless its 
presence might have seemed to affect her, 
for suddenly she began to laugh. Pilling 
was delighted. He made several sly 
jokes bearing upon the hidden meaning 
of the situation, and at each Miss Mont- 
morency laughed more than before. An 
acute observer would have seen that she 
was really in an agony of nervousness, 

Hayward on his part was piqued and 
interested. He leant forward and began 
to talk with a more friendly manner, 
though hissubject was merely an explana- 
tion of the afternoon’s races. Little by 
little Miss Montmorency seemed to forget 
her confusion. She ceased to laugh and 
became attentive. 

Pilling meanwhile was beginning to 
find his position one of which he easily 
tired. He had just pushed back his chair 
and nodded across the table to his elder 
guest, when he was startled by hearing a 
gentle tap at the door. Immediately 


afterwards it opened and disclosed the 
benevolent countenance of the Dean. 
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“T could not resist,” said the visitor, 
“I positively could not resist coming in 
person, Mr. Pilling, to welcome your aunt 
and express to her my good wishes upon 
her visit.” 

A silence of stupefaction had fallen 
upon the company, but the kind old 
gentleman did not appear to notice their 
embarrassment. 

‘““My dear Lady Robinson,” he said, 
slipping into a vacant seat beside the 
bewildered lady, “I am truly delighted 
that you should see the old world under 
such fortunate auspices. You have,” said 
the Dean, beaming upon poor Mrs. Bidder, 
“brought the sunshine with you !” 

Mrs. Bidder regarded him for a moment 
with an expression of blank dismay ; then 
she slowly turned her eyes till they 
encountered those of Mr. Pilling, who 
had become scarlet in the face; finally 
she looked again at the Dean and, with 
infinite presence of mind, nodded her 
head. 

“You have brought,” repeated the 
Dean, “ the summer.” 

“From Australia,” replied Mrs. Bidder 
firmly, but without a conception of what 
he was talking about. 

“T have never,” pursued the Dean, 
“been able to visit your great colony, 
though Ihave long wished to do so. I 
fear, however,” here he raised his voice 
and smiled in humorous deprecation, 
“that I have left it too late!” 

Mrs. Bidder caught the last words, and 
began to fancy that the Dean was refer- 
ring to the lunch which they had just 
consumed. ‘“ We'd have waited for yer, 
if we’d known,” she said. 

The thing was rapidly becoming farci- 
cal, a grotesque nightmare to Pilling, who 
sat as in a dream vainly searching for 
some means of escape from a situation 
whose full significance was of course un- 
perceived by any of his companions. But 
worse was yet to come. 

**I] wonder,” said the Dean, who for 
some private reason appeared wilfully 
blind to the embarrassment he had occa- 
sioned, “if I might make a little sug- 
gestion? You are, of course, going to 
the river. I know Mr. Hayward’s canoe 
of old, and | have frequently admired 
your punting, Mr. Pilling, from—ha! ha! 
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—a respectful distance. Will you let me 
propose myself as a third passenger in 
your own vessel? Your aunt and I shall, 
I feel sure, find much to discuss that 
would be of little interest to Hayward 
and Miss Robinson.” 

The thing was done. Poor Pilling, 
caught in his punt as in a trap, could do 
nothing but stammer in a hypocritical 
delight in a voice that did not appear to 
be his own. The Dean, however, ignored, 
if he noticed, the grudgifig character of 
his welcome, and had moreover his atten- 
tion diverted by the sudden effusiveness 
of Miss Montmorency, who appeared to 
develop an unexpected gratitude towards 
the old gentleman. 

Pilling, after a futile effort tocatch her 
eye, resigned himself sulkily to his fate, 
though even he was surprisedly grateful 
to the girl for her relief of the tension. 
Once only, as they were all descending 
the staircase, he manceuvred so as to 
exchange a word with the guest in whose 
company he had intended to spend what 
now promised to be an afternoon of 
terror. But her expression bewildered 
him. 

“It’s all right,” she said hurriedly. 
“Take Bidder on ahead and coach her 
so that she won't betray us. I'll keep 
the others back.” 

And on the way to the river she was 
as good as her word. Through the echo- 
ing dusk of the Christchurch cloisters 
and out by the meadow gate into the 
long avenue that leads towards the 
barges, little Miss Montmorency, of the 
“Gay Tom-Tits,” walked between the 
Dean of St. Mary’s and Dick Hayward, 
listening with a delicate flattery of atten- 
tion to the remarks of the elder, and 
punctuating them with suitable comment 
or smiles of appreciation. Decidedly this 
young person could act. But with her 
other companion she exchanged hardly a 
word. 

It is probable that by the time they 
reached the college barges, all brilliant 
now with the crowd that was already 
gathering for the lower division of the 
races, the Dean would have been more 
than willing to remain by the younger 
lady. He had, however, joined the party 
with the definite object of charming a 
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donation from the colonial widow, and 
as Pilling, with the best will in the world, 
dared not commit his elderly pupil into 
other hands, the groups were rearranged 
accordingly. 

So they started. In the main river, 
and passing the barges whose flags 
drooped lazily in the warm sunshine, the 
two boats held fairly together. But once 
under the trees that fringe the winding 
Cherwell, it was otherwise. By no 
human effort, however angry and deter- 
mined, can an indifferent performer with 
a heavy punt upon a crowded stream, 
keep pace with the easier progress of a 
canoe impelled by muscular arms. Little 
by little poor Pilling had the mortification 
of seeing his two guests of the luncheon 
drawing further ahead of him, till by the 
time that he had elbowed an erratic and 
perspiring course as far as the bridge 
where 

‘“* Magdalen like a lily, flowers 
Above her sundering streams,” 
they were nowhere in sight. 

“You look warm, Mr. Pilling,” said 
the Dean kindly, from among his cushions. 
“Do not exert yourself unduly on our 
account. Let us rather moor here beneath 
the hawthorns that Addison loved, and 
enjoy the beauties of the afternoon in 
quietude. Lady Robinson, I'm sure, will 
agree with me.” 

Pilling glanced round him in despair, 
noting however, even then, with a certain 
relief, that the beauties of the afternoon 
and the champagne at lunch had already 
exercised a soporific effect upon Mrs. 
Bidder. If only she would stay asleep 
for an hour, he saw that he might yet 
escape undetected. Anyhow, there was 
no help for it. “All right,” he said 
sulkily. “ Just as you like.” The presence 
of the Dean denied him the outlet of 
appropriate language, but the thoughts 
that he sent after Dick Hayward and the 
vanished canoe were unprintable. This 
—this was the adventure of romance to 
which he had been looking forward ! 


IIL. 


EANWHILE Hayward and the girl 

held on their leisurely way, un- 
conscious or careless of the troubles 

of their late host. It was an hour that 
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one at least of them was to remember 
always. Gradually as they went they 
drew clear of the crowd of boats, till on 
the upper reaches of the river they were 
practically alone. For a long time they 
had hardly spoken ; there was no sound 
but the plash of the paddle or the music 
of falling drops as it swung forward to 
the stroke. Under her parasol in the bow 
little Miss Montmorency lay and won- 
dered breathlessly. What miracle had 
happened to change the foolish trickery 
of the afternoon to this? It was all so 
bewildering ‘to her, and new. Young 
men she had known in plenty, of a kind, 
but her experience of life, a stern one 
enough, held nothing comparable to the 
quiet deference of this good-looking 
giant. He did not even try to flirt with 
her, nor (strangest phenomenon of all !) 
did she wish him to do so. It was just 
companionship, and —something more 
than that, as yet she could not under- 
stand. She compared it mentally to 
being in church and yet liking it. It was 
all very unexpected. 

At last Hayward gaused and looked at 
her smiling. “We seem to have out- 
distanced the others,” he said, almost 
apologetically. ‘Perhaps if we were to 
wait here a little they might catch us 
up. Shall we?” 

“« All the same to me,” said Miss Mont- 
morency, regretting next moment the 
seeming umgraciousness of her reply. 
“ Please yourself,” she amended, smiling 
back at him. Surely he couldn’t really 
expect the preposterous punt-load to 
overtake them. Perhaps—was it that 
the flirtation was going to begin now? 

“ Then I will,” answered Hayward, and 
so they too came to a halt beneath the 
overhanging trees, in a screen of foliage 
through which Miss Montmorency could 
look out as through a lattice at the sun- 
lit water gliding past, and far, far over 
her head at tiny patches of the summer 
sky, deep blue beyond a tremulous maze 
of green. For whatever purpose, Dick 
Hayward, she acknowledged, had chosen 
his setting artistically. 

To her surprise however, and a little 
relief also, he seemed to have had no 
purpose at all. None certainly that 
showed itself in conversation. Oxford, 
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the river, the beauty of life here in this 
wonderful summer time, these were the 
things he spoke about at first, till, 
encouraged by her obvious interest, he 
began to tell her of other matters, little 
more- intimate details of his own share in 
that life, his ambitions and small suc- 
cesses. Doubtless it was pleasant enough 
for Hayward to sit there in the shade 
and talk about himself to this companion 
who was so flatteringly attentive. He 
no longer thought her odd, hardly even 
vulgar ; and certainly wonderfully pretty. 
He was only a boy after all. 

As for Miss Montmorency, it is hard to 
tell the way in which this very simplicity 
appealed to that queer warped little 
mind of hers. In another she might 
have resented or mocked at his self- 
absorption, but with Hay ward somehow 
things were different. By and by she 
forgot even to think it strange, conscious 
only of the new sense of ease and security 
which, undefinably, it seemed to have 
built up about her. This life of which 
he spoke so naturally, with a tacit 
assumption that it was hers also—it was 
all so safe. People in it, girls like her- 
self, how easy things were made for 
them ; there was no longer the eternal 
struggle for existence of her own bitter 
experience. As he spoke, all this seemed 
to become very far away. She leant 
back sighing contentedly. Thus and thus 
did young ladies behave, real ladies with 
quiet homes, with brothers like Hayward 
to protect them and be cared for in return. 
How natural it all seemed. The theatre 
—suddenly the memory of the deception 
flashed across her mind spoiling her con- 
tent, making her vaguely ashamed and 
angry—ashamed (almost for the first 
time) at herself and her own part in it; 
angry (unreasonably enough) with her 
companion. It seemed all at once 
intolerable that he who knew so little of 
the cruel realities of her life should pre- 
sume to judge it. The thought stung 
her. She determined to end it, in the 
only way possible, by a direct attack. 

She leant back, therefore, on the 
cushions, regarding him with what was 
meant to be a smile of provocation. 
“Mr. Pilling told me something about 
you,” she said, archly. 
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“Indeed?” Hayward was unprepared 
for the sudden change in her. “ What 
was that?” 

“You won't be offended if I tell you?” 

“ Of course not.” Already, though, he 
felt vaguely that there was some stirring 
of antagonism in the air. The smile had 
become harder, more defensive. 

“Then I will. Perhaps it was only a 
lie after all. He said you objected to 
the theatre—wouldn’t be seen inside 
one for anything. Thought it, he said, a 
snare of the Devil. There!” She 
glanced sideways at him, half frightened 
of her own daring. There was a pause. 
Hayward's handsome face had grown 
strangely serious, and a little flushed. 

“ Well,” she asked, recklessly, “‘ was it 
a lie?” 

He had averted his eyes. “No,” he 
said at last, still looking away from her, 
and speaking as though with an effort. 
“It was perfectly true.” To anyone else 
the tone would have been a barrier to 
further questions, but Miss Montmorency 
was deaf to it. 


“Why ?”’ she asked sharply. It was the 


voice of her world challenging his. All 
at once the “young lady ” was forgotten. 

“You really wish to know?” She 
nodded compellingly. ‘“ Very well, then. 
But remember—if you think me a prig— 
I didn’t force my opinions on to you. 
You made me speak.” He paused again. 
“It’s about—my father,” he said slowly. 

Miss Montmorency shifted uneasily, 
half regretting her words. But it was 
too late todraw back now. “Yes?” she 
asked. 

“It was he taught me,” continued 
Hayward, “and he had a bitter lesson.” 
He hesitated again, appearing tostruggle 
with himself. ‘ No,” he said at last more 
firmly. “I will tell you— everything. 
Rather than that you should think of me 
as the others do. I have areason. My 
mother was an actress.” 

He seemed to expect some reply to this, 
but Miss Montmorency sat in startled 
silence, too much interested to speak. 

“She left the stage,” he went ‘on, “ to 
marry my father. To come back with 
him to the country rectory where | was 
born, where I have lived all my life. It 
isn’t—”" he smiled reflectively—“a very 
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lively place. Lately I have come to see 
that, and to realise better how it must 
have appeared toher. That and the life 
there. You know, my mother had been 
very popular in her profession. 

“It seems odd for me to be speaking 
about all this to anyone, most of all a 
stranger. But you asked me, and some- 
how I felt I must. That is almost all 
there is to tell. You can guess the rest. 
She endured it, my mother whom I can 
now only pity, for almost three years. I 
had been born in that time. At the end 
of it she went away, back to the stage, to 
her old life. And not alone. Now, can 
you understand? It broke my father’s 
heart. Ever since I can remember he has 
been like an old feeble man, with only 
one idea—the hatred of that which so 
entirely ruined his life.” 

He stopped. There was a moment of 
silence. ‘ And your mother ?” asked the 
girl in a low voice. 

“ None of us ever saw her again. 
went back to the stage, asI say. After- 
wards the man married her. She wrote 
begging my father to make this possible. 
She didn’t act much towards the end. I 
believe things were against her, and she 
was often ill. She is dead now.” 

“She was often ill.” Almost uncon- 
sciously the girl was repeating the words 
under her breath. What devilry was it 
that had given them power to call upa 
vague early memory of childhood? 
Why did the vision of a mean, half- 
forgotten room and a dying woman come 
between her and the peaceful beauty of 
the afternoon? What had her own 
wretched beginnings to do with the story 
of Dick Hayward’s mother? Suddenly 
she was frightened. 

“So, after all,” Hayward went on, “she 
died in poverty. We only knew of this, 
my father only knew of it, long after- 
wards. Her husband was a scoundrel ; 
he deserted her. He's alive still, and 
acting to this day, | believe. Damn him! 
I beg your pardon. 1—I can't speak about 
that man quietly. Even in Australia you 
may well have heard of him. | don't 
know whether he uses it on the stage, but 
his real name is Carey.” 

It was the moment that explained 
everything ; but somehow, now that it 


She 
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had come, this stunning revelation, the 
girl was able to take it quite quietly. 
“‘ No,” she said, in a thoughtful voice, as 
though considering the matter, “1 do not 
think I have ever heard of that name 
upon the stage.” 

“I'm glad of that, at any rate,” said 
Hayward fiercely. “It's something if he 
hid the shame of his private life under 
another, as no doubt he did.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Montmorency, “no 
doubt.” But what that other was, or 
that it was her own, she did not say. 

The blow had fallen. The sun had 
rushed down from the sky ; there was no 
longer warmth and music of birds in the 
air, but achill darkness, a horror of deso- 
lation. Only one coherent thought 
clung to Robert Carey's daughter in that 
moment. He, this unconscious boy who 
had been friendly to her, whose blood 
had called out to hers with all the 
brotherly affection that might have made 
her life so different, he must never sus- 
pect the truth. It had taken only a 
moment, a flash, for this resolution to 
form itself inhermind. Then she looked 
at him again, her face inscrutable, com- 
posed once more beneath its mask of 
tawdry prettiness. 

“Thank you for telling me,” she said 
quietly. “I understand now, of course. 
“I think you are quite right. If we never 
meet again I should like you to remember 
that of me—I did understand.” She 
could not even touch his hand in sym- 
pathy. They were worlds asunder, two 
strangers, and whatever the hunger in 
her own empty heart (how empty she had 
never till this moment known), strangers 
they must remain. That much she knew 
at least. 

“And now,” she said, with a swift 
change of manner, “ oughtn’t we to be 
getting back? The others must have 
turned.” She twisted the bangle on her 
wrist to glance with an affectation of 
concern at its ridiculous watch. ‘“ Gra- 
cious!” she cried, ‘‘do make haste, it’s 
after five!” 


“All right,” answered Hayward 


briskly, welcoming the suggestion, per- 
haps, with relief, as one might who was 
already a little ashamed of his strange 
outburst. 


Surely there had been some 
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influence in the air to make him talk so to 
this unknown girl, one, moreover, about 
whom his previous impression had been 
right. Intelligent she was, but decidedly 
bad form after all; he saw that more 
clearly now that he was no longer talking 
about himself. However, as she said, he 
was unlikely to meet her again. Pilling 
had told him that they were returning 
almost immediately. Somehow he felt 
that this saved the situation. He pulled 
up the paddle with alacrity, and turned 
the canoe down stream. 

If they had spoken little on the out- 
ward voyage, going back they were 
almost silent. Both thad their own 
thoughts to occupy them. Miss Mont- 
morency, at least, whose real name was 
Carey, had more than could be told in 
words. There was so much to consider, 
to rearrange in face of this discovery. 
But she never: faltered in her resolution. 
This hour of comradeship and security, 
of (here was the feeling defined at last) 
brotherhood and sisterhood, should re- 
main unique in her life, that so different 
life to which she was now going back 
alone. In time she would come, no 
doubt, to look at it again in the old 
way, to be content again with her old 
struggling independence. Meanwhile— 
he should never know. She had had 
her hour of pretence ; that was enough. 

It was almost over now. They had 
not gone far below Magdalen bridge on 
the homeward way before the medita- 
tions of both were broken in upon by 
voices hailing them from the bank. On 
the Meadows path they saw Mrs. Bidder, - 
looking much agitated, and beside her 
the harassed Pilling, upon whose coun- 
tenance the troubles of the afternoon 
seemed already to have left a prematurely 
ageing mark. The Dean had gone off to 
take evensong in the college chapel, 
after triumphantly extorting from his 
host, in the name of the still somnolent 
Lady Robinson, a handsome promise 
towards the restoration fund. It was the 
memory of this which accounted for Mr. 
Pilling’s present expression. 

Dexterously Hayward brought his 
canoe to the side, and assisted the girl to 
land. The eyes of the others were upon 
them sharply the while. There was no 
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time for private speech between them. 
Besides she had, after all, nothing to 
say. 
“Well!” gasped Mr. Pilling, almost 
incoherent with mortification, as she 
gained the path. “Really, you know, 
upon my word ”* then, looking closely 
at her, the reproaches died upon his lips. 
Even the foolish Pilling could see that 
something had happened. He gazed 
from the girl to Hayward, who seemed 
quite unconscoius, in bewilderment. 

“I'm sorry!” she said, meeting his 
eyes bravely. “Itwasmy fault. We got 
talking. Yes, I know—” this to Mrs. 
Bidder, who was endeavouring to urge 
an expostulatory whisper into her charge’s 
ear—“ it ‘doesn’t matter if we are a bit 
late for once.” 

Hayward heard and misunderstood. 
“Late?” he repeated, looking up (for the 
last time) at the girl as she stood on the 
bank above him, between Pilling and the 
supposed Lady Robinson. “Oh, surely 
not! The races——” 

But Miss Montmorency interrupted him 
brusquely. “’Fraid we can’t stay for 
those,” she said. Her voice sounded 
sharp and forced, but she smiled easily 
enough—thankful perhaps for her stage 
training in that, art. “I’m sorry, but 
we're both a bit tired and must get back. 
You two gentlemen,” she turned to 
include Pilling, “ "ll have to go to them 
by yourselves. Thank you both for such 
a nice afternoon, and—and the lunch 
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and everything. 
now.” 

It was well done, the little pretence of 
indifference. “Come,” she said lightly, 
slipping her arm through that of Mrs. 
Bidder, and not trusting herself to glance 
again towards Hayward. The farewell 
was taken almost before the two young 
men had time to realise it. 

It was, she knew, her only chance to 
get away by herself before her resolution 
broke down, before she had time to think 
any more of what it meant toher. That 
was the reason of her haste. Pilling 
naturally would have ventured some 
protest, but the decision in her eyes so 
overawed him that he let her go without 
a word. The other, still seated in the 
canoe, was bewildered, if a little relieved, 
by the abrupt ending to the afternoon. 
What a mysterious little oddity she was, 
this girl who had so strangely drawn his 
confidence. Together the two watched 
her as she walked away, head erect 
beneath the monstrous hat, a smile (if 
they could have seen it) still brave on the 
insignificantly pretty face. Somehow it 
seemed all at once to Hayward a forlorn 
little figure disappearing in the distance. 
He was never to see it again—or to 
understand. “Miss Robinson, of Aus- 
tralia,” had ceased to exist, and the after 
life of Miss Vera Montmorency lay in 
other worlds to his. “The Flying 
Matinee,” with all its absurdities, and 
its one unsuspected tragedy, was over. 


We'll say good-bye 
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HE Harrisons — four girls — were 
as nice girls as you would find 
in a day’s march ; certainly they 

were the most charming of the girls of 
Clayton. 

Clayton Was once a suburb of Lon- 
don, and real country ; now it is virtually 


a part of London itself. 

Now as retrospective history is dull, 
we will give no long details about it 
except to say that John Harrison, the 
father of the said four girls and also 
two sons, had been a well-to-do mer- 
chant. He had had a big house when 
Clayton was a suburb of some distinc- 
tion, but the years had woefully spoiled 
Clayton. 

Ten years ago a younger John 
Harrison had, after a series of wild 
escapades and unprincipled living, com- 
mitted a sin against the laws of his 
country and had fled. His father— 
such compounding of felony surely must 
be forgiven to a father—had paid his 
passage money to a distant colony, and 
had made good the missing money to 
the firm under whom his son had held 
office. People said the old man bore 
up bravely. 

“People” are superficial judges. 

In six months John Harrison was 
dead of a broken heart. 

It was found out then that he had 
paid away thousands for the ne’er-do- 
well son. Also, though always thought 
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to be clear-headed and a good business 
man, it was discovered that a bogus 
company his son had helped to launch 
had got a deal of the father’s money — 
he must have been weak as regarded 
the representations of this son ! 

And here comes our point — Mrs. 
Harrison, a little bright, vigorous wo- 
man, at once faced her difficulties. She 
got rid of her big house, and she added 
up her possessions. 

How narrow they were ! 

Janet ought to be at school a year 
longer — the expense could not be in- 
curred. Elsie must be at school, un- 
less her sisters would teach her. But 
no ; better for the elder girls to teach 
strangers than to teach a younger sister. 

So here we are with the bygone his- 
tory gathered into one grasp. Mrs. 
Harrison had taken a small house, her 
two elder girls had situations away as 
resident governesses, Janet was at home 
helping her mother, Elsie went to the 
high school just started in Clayton. 
Donald, the one son, had, two years be- 
fore we began our story, found some 
friends and had gone out for orange- 
growing in California. News from him 
was fairly good, but fortunes seldom 
leap into one’s hands. 

For five of the years since her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. Harrison had had a 
lady lodger. Perhaps that is a some- 
what crude way of stating a fact which 
was by no means an unpleasant one. 

Miss Marchmont was a lady with a 
pedigree, in truth her pedigree was her 
one weakness, and the bygone glories 
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and wealth of the Marchmonts was a 
source of much talk and, we may as well 
confess it, of some little amusement on 
the part of the girls. 

Mary and Nell laughed at it, and 
rather gaily scorned the tales, for they 
were only at home in their holidays 
twice a year, so were, in a way, but out- 
siders. Janet declared she was sick to 
death of Marchmonts, and went dusting 
the old lady’s belongings with a flick in 
her duster. Elsie made fun of the 
“grand Miss Marchmont” with her 
school-mates. 

However, no spice of malice was in 
any one of the girls—not even in Janet's 
more decided rebellions. 

Suddenly, Miss Marchmont became 
ill and died. There was just time to 
telegraph to a ninety-ninth cousin and 
to have the doctor in the house three 
or four times on each of three days. 

The cousin came and arranged busi- 
ness matters, took away every stick and 
shred belonging to Miss Marchmont, 
paid everything, of course not without 
scanning each item in the bills, and 
disappeared. 

And so ended the Marchmont epi- 
sode. 

Wait a bit. 

Another lady resident came — and 
went. As she left in the spring, directly 
after her going Janet set about spring 
cleaning, the duty and bugbear of good 
housewives. 

An advertisement was put in the 
paper for a “ Lady Boarder.” . 

Janet was setting a bunch of white 
lilac in a blue pot. 

This was for the decoration of the 
drawing-room, which was just set in 
order, and was the room always con- 
sidered to be the room in which a 
‘“‘ Lady Boarder ” might receive her own 
private friends when she chose — cer- 
tainly then, a room always to be dainty 
and pretty. But that goes without 
saying amongst such people as were the 
Harrisons. 

Janet’s brown hair might be a bit 
ruffled —she had been busy all the 
morning —but she was trim and prettily 
dressed, and as dainty a lady as any in 
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the land. Who could wish a fresher 
pink cotton dress than was her’s? 

But no one except her mother looked 
on as she fingered the white lilac ; the 
gay sun swept over her, and—well ! 
mothers may think what they like. 

Mrs. Harrison went to her sewing, 
and . Janet, looking round, thought 
everything was straight. 

No ; she had never dusted out the 
drawers of a Japanese cabinet. It was 
an old Japanese thing bought long ago 
when Japanese curios were rare. She 
had often seen Miss Marchmont poke 
bits of things into its drawers, but no 
one elso ever dreamed of using it. 
Opening its lacquered doors there came 
out a fusty smell as of age and Eastern 
climes. 

Janet had out five of the six little 
drawers. The sixth stuck. 

Being a girl with a will, she tugged 
and meant to master the drawer. No; 
the drawer mastered her, and the little 
handle by which she had ‘pulled came 
out in her hand. 

“You vixen of a drawer ! 
be beaten by you |” she cried. 

Elsie here was heard to come in from 
school. Janet called to her in a mighty 
fluster, and said, “ Bring a knife, or a 
skewer, or anything with a hook! 
Come! Sharp!” 

There was so much excitement in her 
tones that not only Elsie but Mrs. Har- 
rison came up. The two girls got hot 
over their tussle, and at last Elsie gave 
up 


I'll not 


“You'll find nothing but a lock of 
hair belonging to one of Miss March- 
mont’s ancestors—the earl’s perhaps— 
or the countess’s stepson’s. You are a 
donkey for worrying over it, Janet ! ” 

“Very likely, but—I'll not give in.” 
Here she gave a most soul-disturbing 
shake to the cabinet. 

“You'll break the thing, dear!” 
Mrs. Harrison said laughingly. 

“ All right, mother sweetest ! Then 
I'll glue it together again. Perhaps I'll 
find an antique jewel of Miss March- 
mont’s, an heirloom! Then I'll have 


to send it to the ninety-ninth cousin. 
Old screw!” 
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“ That’s why I say, ‘ Don’t trouble.’ ” 
Elsie was cooler, and worldly - wise in 
her own sight. 

Tug — tug — wrench — bang at the 
back—the drawer was out. 

Out and crammed with dingy, dusty 
paper. Nota minute elapsed. 


Janet’s rosy face turned white and 
she actually trembled. 

She was warm-hearted, sensitive, and 
a bit impressionable. 

She recoiled from this 
trove.” 


“Can I put it back, mother, can I?” 


“ treasure 


“ Trea- 
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“ Treasure trove !” Janet cried. 


sure trove |” Janet cried. “ It is a huge 
lock of the earl’s hair !’’ Out came the 
paper. Stiff, parchment-like paper it 
was, a strange, thin, strong, printed 
thing. Wait. Not one thing but many 
things. 

In plain English—each paper was a 
Bond of foreign Government stock, 
altogether £goo. 


she cried. “ I wish I had never touched 
the things! It is Miss Marchmont’s. 
It is that cousin’s! There, take it, I'll 
not handle it |” 

“ T’ll speak to Mark Deacon about 
it,” Mrs. Harrison said quietly. 

At that Janet’s colour came back. 

Mark Deacon was Janet's lover, the 
vicar’s son and a young lawyer, himself 
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still poor enough to see before him long 
years of toil before ever he would be 
rich enough to marry Janet. 

The bonds were clearly “ treasure 
trove ;*’ Janet could take them, could 
make Mark rich—nay, what could not 
be done? 

But no ; they were Miss Marchmont’s 
property. However, here fortune and 
law took hands. The ninety - ninth 





UT of the wintry mist they stole, 
() Weird faces framed by silvery 
grey ; 
Some, by the street-lamp’s yellow flame, 
Gleamed sweet and fresh as flowers of 
May. 
With lovers walking by their side, 
Who came the closer that they knew 
The veil that hid the moon and stars, 
And all sweet things, hid lovers too. 


Two went with light and eager steps, 

Their hearts beat warm with love and 
mirth, 

Thinking that, if they willed it so, 

They might drag heaven down to earth. 

Though millions failed, yet would they 
win— 

So whispered they as on they passed ; 

It seemed as through the sea of mist 

A ship went by with fairy mast. 


With silken sails, where laughing winds 
Sang merry measures high and low, 
Laden with scents as sweet as those 
That went from Eden long ago. 

My blessing in its flower-wreathed prow 
Lodged ; through the mist it passed once 

more, 
And may it reach the visioned port, 
Nor rocks its graceful timbers gore. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


FACES THROUGH THE MIST. 


By ETHEL CARNIE. 















cousin had a list of Miss Marchmont’s 
property, and also he had every far- 
thing that answered to that list. He 
could not claim. 

And who could say that the bonds had 
not belonged to John Harrison himself ? 

No one could say that. 

The bonds were Janet’s “ treasure 
trove '’—they lifted Mark Deacon into 
a partnership from his clerkship. 


















































Some with bent heads and heavier tread, 

And cynic lips for long unkissed, 

Went by: grey faces that some fay 

Might e’en have woven from the mist ; 

Who long had heaved from out their 
bark 

Hopes, dreams, caresses unfulfilled ! 

Whose spices, flowers from love’s bright 
isle, 

Into the sullen seas were spilled. 

















A whistling boy, 
deep 

In pockets knowing not a coin ; 

He chirps as blackbirds do in spring, 

Rich with the wealth none can pur- 
loin. 

The branches of his soul so green, 

So full of song in young woods fair, 

He does not care one finger’s snap 

For biting frost, mist-shrouded air. 


his hands pushed 














The clear notes pass, as all things do, 
To silence and the fog’s grey cloak ; 
The shining pavements dimly show 
The amber lamp-stars. Onthey walk— 
The young, the old, the gay, and tired, 
The whistling boy with pursed red lips, 
The lovers gl:d. All pass away. 

The mean, small boats—the stately 
ships ! 









WITH JACK ASHORE. 
A Reminiscence. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


HAD ridden over to the advanced post 
beyond Moharrem Bey, on the Mamon- 
dich Canal, to lunch with my friend, 

Colonel Vandeleur, of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, whose battalion had the honour 
to guard that position. The Sussex were 
a very cheerful set, and inasmuch as their 
occupation was chiefly during the hours 
of darkness, when they were engaged 
almost nightly in repelling irritating 
attacks by Arabi’s men from Kaffir Dawar, 
it stands to reason that they had plenty 
of time during the day for amusement 
and instruction. Many of these hours of 
leisure they had spent in beautifying 
their temporary home, setting gardens 
with railings and rustic gates about the 
doors of the several tents, to each of 


which they had given an appropriate 
name, which was tastefully set out in 


white stones beside each entrance. Thus 
there was “ The Old Grumbler’s Retreat,” 
“ The Cottage by the Sea,” “‘ The Horns,” 
in memory of a deceased buffalo that was 
buried near by, and other such names as 
fancy or circumstance dictated. The 
camp itself was known as “ Dead Horse 
Picket,”’and the Mamondich Canal, beside 
whose banks it lay, had been with some 
aptness re-christened the “Sweet Waters 
of Egypt.” On the bank beneath which 
the diminishing stream (astutely diverted 
into the desert by the Egyptian com- 
mander) showed each morning a wider 
expanse of blistered and evil-smelling 
mud, Mr. Atkins delighted to spend his 
hours of ease, and even pretended to fish, 
clad always in the quaint costume that 
he affects on active service when off duty 
—the helmet on wrong side before; the 
pipe in mouth upside down; the trousers 
rolled up to the knee and the boots 
unlaced, and always the shirt carefully 
folded open at the neck, so that the 
V-shaped patch of bronze may be duly 
burned into a manly breast. 
No. 77. August, 1909. 
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The Colonel, who was justly proud of 
his men and much beloved by them, used 
always—though he could be a martinet 
when needful—to humour them in their 
little ways and to encourage this mania 
they had developed for decorating their 
rough lodgings. He used, indeed, to offer 
rewards for the most tasteful designs in 
pebble parquetry before the tent doors. 
For this, of course, he had a _ reason. 
‘Keep ’em at it,” he would say. “ Never 
let them be idle. So long as they have 
plenty of occupation they won't go sick.” 

And, indeed, thanks to this practice of 
their commander, coupled maybe with 
the fact that they had as medical officer 
a gentleman who is now the P. M. O. of 
India—Sir Thomas Galwey—the Sussex 
remained singularly immune from disease, 
despite the fact that Dead Horse Picket 
was the unwholesomest spot within 
twenty miles of Alexandria. 

The Colonel’s tactics had as one result 
the promoting a pleasant rivalry between 
the Sussex on the canal bank and the 
neighbouring naval camp on the height 
above beside the railway embankment. 
Here a station had been established and 
a battery set up with a view to making 
things unpleasant for Arabi whenever he 
ventured out from his strongholds some 
seven miles away. On the day of my 
visit to Dead Horse Picket a new gun, 
the largest yet brought ashore, had been 
got into position, and great was the glee 
in the naval camp over the successful 
completion of the onerous task. Possibly 
the excitement proper to the event was 
responsible for a contretemps that very 
nearly blew the Dead Horse Picket and 
its commander into the foul waters of the 
canal. For of a sudden, and while we 
were admiring some of the Sussex pitfalls 
and other preparations for an enemy’s 
reception, a terrific double explosion took 
place in the air, and the ground all about 

F 
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us was torn up by fragments of splintered 
iron. 

*“ What in thunder!” cried the Colonel, 
a thought sharply, “are you doing up 
there ?”’ 

And immediately a suave and cheerful 
voice made bland reply— 

“We was a trying the new gun, sir, to 
see.if it went off all right, but you can’t 
never depend on them time fuses.” 

“Well, it went off all right,” said the 
Colonel, “ but who’s going to pay for 
this buffalo that you’ve made into beef- 
steaks,” and he pointed out the mangled 
carcase of a gamoos that lay bobbing 
idly on the water, and then turning to me, 
he said :— 

* Perhaps, as they havn’t killed us this 
time, we had better go up and have a 
look at the gun before they get another 
chance.” 

It was to this circumstance that I 
owed my first introduction to an armoured 
train, and armoured trains were then 
quite a novelty in the war equipment of 
the world. 

We duly admired the new gun and the 
admirable platform built for it, and 
expressed our appreciation of the motto 
engraved thereon, which was as follows: 


“ Lay me true and load me tight, 
And I'll play the devil with Arabi’s right,” 


and then our attention was called to the 
“poor Mattelow’s” latest toy. This was 
some three or four coal trucks, to the 
outside of which had been affixed boiler 
plates, loopholed here and there, while 
within was piled a double bank of 
sandbags. 

This was the armoured train. 

An amiable yeoman of signals ex- 
plained to me that “a picnic party” was 
about to start in this “excursion train,” 
and I at once sought the officer in charge 
and obtained permission to accompany 
it. Soon, therefore, I found myself seated 
on the floor of a truck, the guest of a 
dozen hospitable and loquacious tars. 

“‘ Maybe, sir, you'll try a little cold tea 
this thirsty weather,” said a neighbour, 
and handed me a pannikin and the little 
wooden barrel that was in those days 
supplied as a Service drinking bottle. 

“ Don’t stint it, sir,” he said, as I poured 
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out afew drops, “there’s plenty more 
where that came from.” 

It was a hot and thirsty day as he had 
suggested, and I allowed myself a gene- 
rous swig, which I imbibed at a gulp, to 
find that the beverage was raw rum. 

When I had recovered my breath and 
wiped away my tears, 1 met my host's 
smiling eye. 

“ Yer see, sir,” he said, half apologeti- 
cally, “it looks like tea and it seems the 
more comfortable like.” 

And possibly he was right. Since that 
day it has been my privilege to take part 
in many warlike expeditions with blue- 
jackets ashore, and although undoubtedly 
not a few of them are total abstainers, 
yet for those who cared for it I have 
never known the rum to be a failing 
quantity, and to this day whence it comes 
and how the supply is maintained are 
standing mysteries. 

My friend and I, falling into pleasant 
converse while our “saloon” (so he called 
it) rumbled slowly towards the enemy’s 
lines, I presently learned that he had 
made one of the crew of the Bacchante 
when she conveyed the present Prince of 
Wales and his late brother on their 
memorable cruise round the world. He 
had many stories to tell of the two 
princes, and of the wonders of the deep 
to which they had been introduced, but 
the topic that interested him most was 
that which dealt with deep sea dredging 
and the finny monsters that people the 
lowest depths of the ocean. 

He was very learned on this subject 
and supremely interesting, and some of 
his explanations of the failure of many of 
the dredging operations in the lowest 
levels were delightfully lucid and simple. 

“They say, sir,” he explained, “ that 
the Prince of Monaco has made greater 
discoveries in the matter of deep sea 
dredging than any man living, and of 

course, having the money and the leisure, 
a scientific gentleman like that can 
acccomplish great things; but in one 
way he'll be beaten like everybody else, 
and the reason is simple enough when 
you think it out. It’s this way. With 
them fishes what lives six or seven miles 
down there's a matter of atmospheric 
pressure to bear that can’t almost be 
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calculated, and as you hauls them up 
towards the surface, if so be as you catch 
‘em, the pushing power within ‘em 
becomes so much greater than the pres- 
sure what's outside of ‘em that they 
busts theirselves, and you don’t ‘ave no 
look in.” 

Now could any scientist with half-a- 
dozen letters after his name have been 
more simple or more satisfactory ? 

I was hoping to dive further into the 
mystery of the lowest ocean levels when 
my acquaintance, who had risen to glance 
over the side of the truck, bent towards 
me and said in an eager whisper, “‘ Now 
if you'll only keep your head down sir, I 
think our little ’oliday’s going to begin.” 

He was right. In another second a 
humming noise, that has since become 
very familiar to me, filled the air, and a 
moment later a shell flew overhead 
and crashed into the sand _ beyond. 
Another, and a third followed, and 
although we were still moving, the 
Egyptian gunners laid their pieces so 
well that the last cut a hole through our 
off-side armour plating and burst but a 
yard away. 

“Tf that ’ad been a inch or two nearer, 
sir,” said my cheerful friend, politely, 
“I should deeply have regretted ’aving 
invited yer into our compartment.” 

By now we had reached a spot that 
seemed adapted to the purpose of the 
leader of our party. The armoured train, 
therefore, was halted, and using it asa 
screen a coup!e of guns were got out, and 
with them a “ Gardner,” which very soon 
were mounied in an admirable position 
for replying to the enemy’s fire. A pretty 
duel then began. The natural lay of the 
land protected us, and though their fire 
was admirable, the Egyptian guns did 
us no harm. 

Our blue-jackets, however, who had an 
ample target, made such good practice 
as to draw the enemy from his works like 
angry wasps from a nest. To the intense 


+ 
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delight of the tars, a large force of 
infantry, with the usual cavalry screen, 
came surging towards us. Our gallant 
commander gave his willing men as long 
a grace as he dared, but at length recog- 
nised that it was time to go, the more so 
that the native artillerymen were making 
manful efforts to put a shell into our 
engine. 

** Now, men,” he said, “ limber up; it’s 
time to go.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was the reply, “ we've 
just got one shot ’ere sir, let's give "em 
the last,” and of course by the time this 
shot had been fired, gun No. 2 had another 
one ready. As is usual with the blue- 
jacket, it was only too easy to get him up 
to the enemy, but it required every sort 
of abuse to get him away. 

All’s well, however, that ends well, 
and we managed to get under way in 
time, and amid a shower of bullets, and 
as my friend observed, “ quite a basketful 
of them pretty little shells,” we jolted 
back again towards our starting point, 
what time the newly-mounted big gun 
above Dead Horse Picket, anxious to 
justify its ambitious motto, hurled shell 
after shell into the ranks of Arabi’s 
discomfited infantry, and sent them 
scuttling back to their works like rabbits 
into a warren. 

Be sure that my companions in the 
armoured train were more than delighted 
with this successful drawing of the 
badger. 

“After all, sir,” said the yeoman of 
signals, “it would go to one’s heart not 
to have done somebody a bit of good, on 
a ‘ot day like this; and as the song says, 
‘Something attempted, something done,’ 
and you know the rest.” 

We shook hands very heartily at part- 
ing, and with mutual goodwill. 

“I do ‘ope, sir,” he said, while I 
declined his proffered flask for the last 
time, “as we shall the pleasure of your 
company at our next little tea party.” 


+ 








THE REGIMENTAL BOUNDER. 


By HORACE 


I. 


HE Duke of Durham’s Own was 
generally considered a_ par- 
ticularly distinguished, corps. 

Everybody, from the colonel down to 
the junior subaltern, who held a com- 
mission in it had to live up to a certain 
standard, or else he would be apt to find 
things made very unpleasant for him. 
This was because the Duke’s had the 
well - deserved reputation of being a 
regiment in which “ ragging ” still ob- 
tained, despite the strict orders against 
the practice which the War Office issued 
from time to time. The subalterns, 
however, naturally considered them- 
selves infinitely better qualified then the 
authorities at headquarters to deal with 
anyone who infringed the mess-room 
code and, accordingly, never hesitated 
to take matters into their own hands 
when occasion demanded. 

Such an instance had just occurred, 


WYNDHAM. 


with the result that the subalterns, 
assembled in solemn conclave, had 
decided that Second - Lieutenant John 
Devereux Mortimer—commonly known 
as the “ Bounder"’—must go. There 
was really no help for it, they decided. 
He had brought it on himself entirely. 
Anybody gifted with a more acute per- 
ception of the fitness of things would 
have discovered for himself long ago 
that his presence among them was 
not in accordance with the inclina- 
tions of the other members of the mess. 
They had given the fellow hints enough, 
they declared. For example, they had 
screwed up his door ten minutes before 
the parade fell in, put his shirts in his 
bath, “ made hay” in his quarters, and 
compelled him, clad in pyjamas and 
forage cap, to warble ditties for their 
edification in the ante-room at two 
o'clock in the morning. It was all to 
no purpose, however. The “ Bounder” 
took everything as an excellent joke. 
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Even when on the first of April he 
received a bogus letter, purporting to 
appoint him aide-de-camp to the 
General, and reported himself in this 
capacity to that illustrious warrior, he 
merely laughed at his own credulity. 

From the time that he joined the 
Duke’s at Aldershot, some six months 
previously, full of pride and happiness 
that he held a commission in his father’s 
old corps, John Devereux Mortimer had 
been the unceasing victim of all sorts of 
playful attentions at the hands of his 
brother officers. Poor ‘“ Bounder,” as 
the mess christened him on his second 
night in barracks, accepted it all in good 
part, and never for a moment put it 
down to malice. He knew that he was 
painfully nervous and self-conscious, 
but this was entirely due to his early 
training. As an only son, and idolised 
by his widowed mother and sister, he 
had never been sent to a public school, 
or permitted to mix with his fellows 
until he passed into Sandhurst. There 
his studious habits, and devotion to his 
work, had enabled him to pass out at 
the head of the list in the final examina- 
tion. It was the same thing when he 
joined the regiment in India. From the 
first he made it clear that he meant to 
take his profession seriously, and had 
neither inclination nor money to give 
himself up to a life of idleness. 

The Duke of Durham's Own was not 
quite the sort of regiment that the 
“ Bounder ” ought to have joined. He 
would have been much happier in a 
corps full of steady-going, plodding 
officers, instead of in one where the 
pursuit of pleasure and the spending of 
money occupied the thoughts of the 
commissioned ranks to the exclusion of 
almost everything else. The “ Boun- 
der” did his best, but he could not 
make himself popular. His nervous- 
ness led him to committing mistakes on 
parade, and to blushing painfully when- 
ever he was given an order. The men 
laughed at him covertly, while the 
colonel fumed and expostulated, and 
threw out hints that he was not suited 
to a military career. 

When this had gone on for some little 
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time, and no improvement seemed to 
manifest itself, the other officers decided 
that the moment had come to exert 
themselves in earnest. What precipi- 
tated matters was the unfortunate fact 
that the object of their disapproval had 
just made a more than usually glaring 
mistake on parade. In aggravation of 
the offence it had occurred at the 
General’s annual inspection, while, as a 
conclusion to the disasters of the day, 
he had actually tripped over his sword 
during the final march-past. The 
colonel, choking with suppressed anger, 
had ordered him to leave the parade- 
ground, and the next morning had 
reprimanded him jin the orderly-room 
before the other subalterns. 

“You must really ‘pull yourself to- 
gether, Mr. Mortimer,’’ he concluded. 
“ Things can’t go on like this. I tell 
you plainly that my confidential report 
upon you will be an adverse one. 
To-morrow morning I shall decide 
definitely what steps to take.” 

It was to deal with this episode that 
the remainder of his (the ‘‘ Bounder’s "’) 
brother officers were assembled in 
solemn conclave. They had not much 
difficulty in determining that one who 
shed so little lustre on the regiment 
must be persuaded to adopt some other 
and less exacting profession. 

“The worst of it is, you fellows,”’ 
drawled Uppington, the senior subal- 
tern, who had constituted himself 
spokesman of the little gathering, “ the 
beggar won't take a hint. He doesn’t 
seemed inclined to shunt of his own 
accord.” 

“ Perhaps he’s waiting for you to give 
him a lead, ‘ Uppy,’ ”’ remarked Vere, a 
good-natured captain, who was friendly 
disposed towards the young officer 
whose fate hung in the balance. 

“Never mind about that,” inter- 
rupted Captain Molyneux ; “‘ what we're 
discussing is whether the ‘ Bounder’ is 
to be shunted or not. I fancy all you 


fellows agree with me?” 

“1 think,” said Vere, good-natured- 
ly, “ that we might really leave that sort 
of thing for.the Chief to decide.” 

‘Oh! dash it all, Vere,” exclaimed 
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Second-Lieutenant Uppington, who, by 
the way, was the son of a wealthy 
tradesman, “the fellow’s a perfect 
sweep. Can't imagine where he came 
from. His mother must have taken in 
washing.” 

At this display of wit a chorus of 
laughter arose from a few callow youths, 
who took their cue from “ Uppy.’’ Some 
of the seniors present checked it 
promptly. 

‘““ Look here, Uppington,”’ said Vere, 
angrily, “ it hardly becomes you to talk 
about parentage. Mr. Mortimer’s father 
was an officer and a gentleman, and at 
one time commanded this battalion, and 
fell at its head in Afghanistan.” 

“ All right, Vere,” sneered Captain 
Molyneux, between whom and the last 
speaker there was an ill-disguised anti- 
pathy. “These particulars are ex- 
tremely interesting, no doubt, but I 
think that it is generally admitted that 
we can do without the pleasure of Mr. 
Mortimer’s society. As senior here, I 
shall go and acquaint the colonel.” 

“Very well, you can do as you like, 


of course ; but some of you'll be sorry 


when he’s gone. You were glad enough 
to avail yourself of his offer to relieve 
you when there was a small-pox scare in 
the detachment’s lines at Allahabad 
in the summer.” 

Captain Molyneux 
shoulders. 

‘““ It was a false alarm,” he sneered, 
“and I expect the fellow knew it all 
the time. Anyway, I’m going to speak 
to the colonel.” 

When he reached the orderly-room, 
however, he found that Colonel Forres- 
ter had already decided to relieve the 
regiment of the young officer to whose 
presence such objection had been taken. 

His interview with him had occurred 
earlier in the day. 

“ For your father’s sake, Mr. Morti- 
mer, I am sorry about it, but you must 
really leave the battalion. The General 
himself remarked on your awkwardness 
on parade. I daresay you can manage 
an exchange into the Transport or some- 
thing. I'll give you three days to make 
up your mind, before I recommend your 


shrugged his 
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resignation. In the meantime, you will 
be excused all duty, of course.” 

The “ Bounder" grew painfully 
white, as the conviction slowly dawned 
upon him that it was not entirely a joke 
to which he was being subjected. Did 
he understand the colonel correctly? To 
leave his father’s regiment, to hold a 
commission in which had been the most 
cherished of his boyish aspirations, and 
the dearest hopes of his widowed mother 
and sister, under the stigma of incom- 
petency? Oh! it was too dreadful. 
And then to give it up for a Depart- 
mental corps. He would rather enlist 
in the ranks first ! 

With an effort he choked back his 
tears. 

“You are very good, sir, to give me 
a little time,” he said, falteringly. “I 
don’t think I'll trouble you to get me 
an exchange. I'll send in my papers on 
Thursday.” 

“ All right, Mr. Mortimer,” replied 
the colonel, greatly relieved to find that 
he had taken it so well. “ I’m sorry 
about it, of course, but you must really 
see that it’s the only thing to do.” 

“Quite so, Colonel Forrester,” an- 
swered the other steadily, although all 
the time a sickening sense of disaster 
gnawed at his heart. 

Then, afraid lest he should break 
down, he made his way hurriedly across 
the narrow compound to his own bunga- 
low. Entering, he locked the door, and, 
throwing himself on his bed, burst into a 
paroxysm of grief. 

“Oh, God !”" he murmered, brokenly, 
“what shall I do? What shall I do? 
They can’t really mean to send me away. 
Suppose I see the General about it? 
No; if they don’t want me, I shan’t 
stop.” 

Was this really to be the end of his 
hopes, or was it another grim joke? The 
colonel’s manner was too serious to 
build any hopes on the possibility of 
there being any jest about it. To be 
sent away! Oh, it was too dreadful |! 
And then, for incompetency too! He, 
who had passed out of Sandhurst at the 
top of the list, whose bookshelf was full 
of prizes, and who, at the last language 
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examination, had been specially com- 
mended for the thoroughness with 
which he had grasped the vernacular. 

His eye caught his sword, resting 
against his uniform, neatly folded on a 
chair. 

The sword that had been his father’s, 
and that he was never to draw again | 
Nor, perhaps, would he ever again wear 
the uniform of which they had all been 
so proud at home. He remembered 
how his sister had wished him “ luck 
and happiness "’ that evening, when he 
put it on for the first time. “ Luck and 
happiness *’— the words mocked him ! 
His sister too —poor Muriel. How 
proud she had been of him. Would he 
ever see her again? 

“No,” he reflected bitterly ; ‘ he was 
disgraced now, and could never face 
them at home any more. A thousand 
times no — better dead than this — he 
would shoot himself first.” 

Across the sun-scorched plain came 
the dull report of the evening gun, and 
the sound of the bugles heralding an- 
other sunset. The wailing notes of the 
“ Retreat’ stirred him strangely. 

““T shall never hear another ‘ Re- 
treat,’ ’’ he thought ; “ the next call will 
be ‘ Reveille.’ It isa long journey, but they 
shall not say that I was afraid to start.” 

Stealthily he crossed the now rapidly 
darkening room, and groped his way to 
his despatch box. Unlocking this, he 
drew out a polished oak case, from 
which he removed his revolver. 

“I wonder where the cartridges 
are?’ he murmured. “ Ah! there are 
some on the mantelpiece.” 

He made his way to the fireplace, 
and felt among the articles on the man- 
telpiece for his cartridge box. 

As he picked it up, a last ray of the 
dying sunlight suddenly entered the 
half-open window, and illuminating the 
room, cast a momentary reflection on a 
photograph beside his hand. _Instinc- 
tively he was about to move it, when it 
happened to catch his eye. It was that 
of his mother. On the calm and beau- 


tiful face he observed an expression that 
he had never before noticed ; it seemed 
to reproach him. 
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With a shudder he dropped the re- 
volver, and laughed uneasily. 
“ Those fellows must be right when 
they complain of my being nervous,” 
he remarked, picking up the pistol 
again. “ Well, they shan’t complain 
any more,”’ he added, as he opened the 
breach and slipped in a cartridge. 

He looked once more at the photo- 
graph. 

““ Good-bye, mother dear ; good-bye, 
Muriel. I shall see you again some 
day.” 

He turned, and raised the pistol to 
his forehead. Before he could pull it, 
however, a quick step bounded up the 
narrow steps of his verandah, and some- 
body was hammering at the door. 

“Hi! Mortimer, old chap!” ex- 
claimed a cheery voice outside. “ Open 


the door, you old hermit;  there’s 
glorious news just arrived.” 
The ‘“ Bounder” started at the 


sound, and, throwing the revolver on the 
table, turned up the lamp and opened 
the door. 

Vere entered the room. 

“ By Jove ! old chap, I’ve got some 
news for you. Let’s have some illumi- 
nation first, though,’’ he added, lighting 
another lamp. 

As he did so, he noticed the pistol. 

“Hullo! You seem to have been 
getting ready for it. Cleaning your 
revolver, I see? ”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
other, hurriedly. 

“Why, the news has just come by 
telegraph from the Brigade office. 
There’s been an outbreak at Rangoon, 
and we're to leave for Burmah to-mor- 
row evening.” 

“Thank God !”’ was the fervent ex- 
clamation. 

“Eh! What? Oh yes, of course ; 
but I say, old man, you shouldn't leave 
ball cartridges in your breach. You'll 
be having an accident one of these days, 
and shoot yourself by mistake, perhaps. 
By the way, I met the Chief just now— 
he isn’t a bad sort at all, when you know 
him—and he asked me to tell you that 
he had changed his mind about what he 
was saying this morning—whatever it 
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was ; nothing very important, I expect 
—and would like to see you this 
evening. Ta-ta, and he departed, warb- 
ling cheerfully :— 


“ By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking east- 
ward to the sea, 
There’s a Burmah girl a-sitting, and I know 
she thinks o’ me.” 


The colonel received the “ Bounder ” 
‘ graciously. Visions of a_ successful 
campaign, with himself gaining glory 
and édatta at the head of his battalion, 
and prospective C.B.’s and promotion, 
had put him in a good humour. 

“Ah! Mr. Mortimer,” he remarked, 
blandly, “ I wanted to tell you that that 
little matter about which we were speak- 
ing this morning will not be proceeded 
with any further. You can consider my 
instructions on the subject as cancelled. 
I’m very busy this evening, so must wish 
you good night.” 

Carter, the senior major, spoke to him 
as he was returning to his quarters. 

“You've got your chance now, Mor- 
timer, to show us what you’re made of,”’ 


he said, kindly ; “ take it, and make your 


brother 
worth.” 

“Thank you, sir, I intend to,” re- 
plied the “ Bounder "’ earnestly. 

“He had got his chance!" As he 
walked back to his bungalow, his spirits 
rose to such an extent that he felt in- 
clined to run for sheer delight. “ He 
had got his chance!” the major had 
said, and he meant to make good use 
of it. By Jove | he’d make his comrades 
proud of him yet ! 

With a feeling almost akin to shame, 
he returned the revolver to its case the 
moment he got back to his own quarters. 
“When I next use it,” he thought, “ it 
will be in action.” 


officers acknowledge your 


Il. 


HOT day, with the rays of a 
burning sun penetrating even the 
thickly - leaved branches of the 
network of trees in a Burmese jungle, 
and a clearing on the summit and slopes 
of a slight hill crowned by a strongly- 
built stockade. Inside were a few 
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roughly-constructed buildings, occupied 
by a small detachment of English 
troops. The few toil-stained, disease- 
stricken, untidy, khaki-clad men, who 
were posted as sentries at the 
enclosure, could scarcely be recog- 
nised as the spic-and-span “ Duke's 
Own” of three months _ earlier. 
The long marches and scanty rations, 
with constant toil and exposure, had 
sternly brought home to them the fact 
that the campaign was not exactly a pic- 
nic. Dysentery had wrought its fell 
work, and of the nine hundred fighting 
men of the battalion, only some eighty, 
with a handful of natives, could be 
spared to garrison this particular out- 
post. 

An officer, who had just been visiting 
the sentries, entered a tent to report 
himself to his superior. 

“The deserter, sir, captured this 
morning, says that Pingyo intends to 
attack us with two hundred men to- 
night. We must put things in readiness, 
in case it proves something more than a 
false alarm.” 

“IT wish, Mr. Mortimer, you would 
not be so ready to believe these niggers’ 
cock-and-bull stories,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Molyneux, testily. “ We have been 
in this infernal hole for three weeks, 
and not yet seen the ghost of a native. I 
intend to go back to camp this after- 
noon, too. I’m sure this place 7s un- 
healthy. You can do as you like about 
preparing for this imaginary attack, 
although I’m sure it’s quite unneces- 
sary.” 

“Do you think, sir, that in face of 
the colonel’s explicit instructions, you 
would be justified in leaving the detach- 
ment until relieved?" asked his sub- 
ordinate, steadily. 

“Look here, Mortimer,’’ broke in 
Captain Molyneux, angrily, “ I shall not 
allow you to dictate to me. If I don’t 
particularly care about being shot in 
the back by a beastly nigger, it’s no 
affair of yours. Besides, as I told you, 
I am unwell, and am quite justified in 
leaving to obtain medical advice. You 
will be good enough to remember that 
this is my reason for leaving.” 
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The subaltern shrugged his shoulders 
and left the tent. It was not for him 
to question the action of his military 
superior. 

A few hours later the pale, cold 
moon, rising slowly over the tree tops, 
cast its light on a strange scene. Slowly 
and stealthily approaching the insuffi- 
ciently guarded stockade were a number 
of dusky figures. All unconscious of 
their presence, the sentries paced their 
beats. Suddenly a shot rang out, and 
poor Job Winton, dreaming peacefully 
of his native Devonshire farmyard, fell 
to the ground, with a great gaping bullet 
hole in his breast. 

Wahan Kai hai? (who is there?) 
challenged a Sepoy sharply, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, fired his rifle 
into the jungle. 

A bugle rang out the alarm. Ina 
moment all was uproar, and conceal- 
ment was no longer of any avail. 
Disdaining cover, the enemy dashed 
forward and flung themselves upon the 
palisade. 

In the absence of his captain, the 
‘“* Bounder ” found himself in command. 
It was a proud moment, and his blood 
tingled at the thought, although at first 
his habitual nervousness almost over- 
came him at the prominence of his posi- 
tion. With an effort, however, he shook 
it off, and issued his orders with the 
coolness of a veteran of a hundred 
actions. 

“Colour - Sergeant Watson, take 
thirty men and defend the west en- 
trance. Hold onto the last. If I fall, 
you must come here to the main gate- 
way and take command. It will be 
daylight in another hour or so, and if 
we can hold out till then, we'll be all 
right. They're bound to hear us in the 
camp, and send help.” 

For two hours the attack raged 
furiously. “ Would help never come?” 
anxiously questioned John Devereux 
Mortimer, as, smoking revolver in hand, 
he wiped his powder-stained face. He 
had a bullet in his left arm, and a badly 
cut forehead ; yet he never ceased for 
a moment cheering and encouraging his 
men. 
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With the dogged pertinacity of Eng- 
lishmen the detachment fought grimly 
and steadily against their foes, who had 
now been reinforced till they over- 
whelmingly out-numbered the garrison. 
They were ably seconded, too, by the 
few native troops beside them. 

Malak-ul-mout sab admiyou ko 
girittar karta hai! (‘the Angel of 
Death seizes upon all men”) muttered 
a Gurkha piously, as he sent his bayonet 
through a half-naked Burman, who was 
rashly attempting to scale the stockade. 

The sharp ping of the bullets 
whistled through the air, as they buried 
themselves in the walls of the huts ; or 
more often still found their billet in a 


body, laying many a gallant British - 


soldier low, who would never again see 
his native lanes and hedges. 

“It’s a good death to die for one’s 
country,” thought the ‘ Bounder,” and 
wished that such might be his end. To 
fall in action, at the head of his men, 
would surely make his comrades proud 
of him ! 

Presently the colour-sergeant came 
up to him. He had been badly hit, 
but was still gallantly doing his best. 

“ I’m afraid we can’t hope to hold out 
much longer, sir,”” he remarked. “ The 
ammunition’s running out. If help 
doesn’t come in another hour it will be 
too late. They seem to be gathering for 
a general attack on this side. We'd 
best make a last charge, and end it.” 

“ Help’s sure to come, and we «must 
hold out at all costs, sergeant. You'd 
better bring your men round here. If 
I fall first, you must hold on to the last 
extremity. Anything's better than fall- 
ing into the hands of those devils.” 

“ You're right, and the men know it, 
too.” 

The little band, now sadly lessened 
in numbers, were fighting stubbornly, 
resolved to die first rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies, whose 
cruel practice of torturing, in hideous 
manner; their prisoners is too well 
known to those who have campaigned 
in the country. 

Presently one of the men came up 
and, saluting, stood as rigidly to atten- 
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tion as if he were on the barrack 
square — 

“ Beg pardon, sir, Private Muggins 
says to me, a minute ago, as how ‘e 
‘eard a bugle sounding the ‘ advance.’ 
‘Private Muggins,’ I says, ‘you're a 
blooming liar!’ which, begging your 
pardon again, sir, I'm sorry for. The 
next minute ’e falls down, with a slug 
in his chest, and I ’ears the bugle, too.” 

The “ Bounder’s " eyes glistened. 

“ By Jove |” he exclaimed, as a wel- 
come blast sounded in the distance, 
“you're right ; they've heard our firing, 
and will be here directly. Hold on for 
another few minutes, men.” 

The enemy’s scouts heard the ad- 
vancing bugles as well. Maddened 
with rage at the manner in which they 
had been baulked of their prey, in the 
very moment of expected victory, they 
hurled themselves again at the gateway 
for a final effort. 

‘“‘ Don't expose yourselves needlessly, 
men,” cried the garrison’s commander, 
as a number of the troops bravely ad- 
vanced to defend the threatened point. 
“| want a dozen volunteers to hold the 
gateway with me, while the colour-ser- 
geant prevents them flanking us.” 

A dozen stepped forward at once. 

“Lord love us, Bill! ’e’s a rare 
plucked one, ‘e is,’ muttered one of 
them to his neighbour, enthusiastically. 
‘** F’s not like some of those chaps who 
are so precious ‘andy at giving their 
blooming orders from the rear of the 
fighting line.”’ 

“You're right,” asserted his comrade, 
cheerfully, as he delivered the “ third 
point ’’ with precision and effect on the 
body of one of his dusky foes. 

A terrible five minutes ensued. Again 
and again, with reckless fanaticism, the 
enemy stormed the entrance to the fort ; 
but were, time after time, driven back by 
the little band of defenders, every man 


of whom now bore marks of the conflict. 


The reinforcements were rapidly ap- 
proaching. In another moment, with 
a ringing British cheer, the “ charge" 
sounded, and, at the point of the 
bayonet, a strong party doubled across 
the clearing, and scattered the be- 
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siegers, who, firing a last volley, fled 
at their approach. 

Alas! in that final volley, in the 
moment of victory, a Burmese bullet 
found its billet in the breast of the 
gallant commander of the defending 
garrison. With a half-choked cheer on 
his lips, the “ Bounder ” fell beside his 
post, his stiffening fingers clenching his 
sword hilt. 

He tried to speak ; but the blood, 
welling from his lungs, made the effort — 
impossible. One of the men stooped 
down and handed him his water bottle, 
which he eagerly drained. The draught 
revived him a little. 

“Tell them,” he murmered, falter- 
ingly, “ that I held out to the end.” 

Again the blood welled from his 
mouth, choking his words. A long 
drawn out gasp, and it was all over. 
The “ Bounder”’ had fallen. His last 
fight was fought, and he would never 
again draw the sword, of which he had 
been so proud. 

Late that evening a litt!: party 
assembled around a nev!y-Ccug grave. 
Bare-headed, the colonel stood beside a 
lifeless form, enveloped in a military 
great coat, a sword still grasped in the 
clenched and _ stiffened fingers of the 
body underneath. 

“1 wish, gentlemen,” he was saying 
gravely, “ that I could feel that I could 
as confidently depend on you all to act, 
in a similar emergency, with as much 
courage and devotion as has your dead 
comrade. He has died a soldier's 
death, falling at the head of his men, 
and has given his life for his country. 
I cannot understand how it is that 
Captain Molyneux, whom I placed in 
command, has left his post. I shall 
certainly require an explanation from 
him. At present his absence, at such a 
time, has a very bad appearance.” 

* * * 

Far away, in a littke Hampshire vil- 
lage, sat two ladies in a pretty flower- 
decked room of a cottage, whose walls 
were covered with the sweet-smelling 
honeysuckle and dog-roses of our Eng- 
lish lanes. It was the afternoon of a 
calm May day, and through the open 
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window came, faintly borne on the 
breeze, the sounds of distant cheering. 
The elder lady held in her hand a letter, 
on the pages of which her tears were 
fast falling. 

“Oh ! mother, dear,” cried the younger 
one, the’ Duke’s are returning to-day. 
How can the people have the hearts to 
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“* Listen, Muriel dear,” she answered, 
“we have much to be thankful for. Our 
boy has proved himself a true soldier. 
This is what the colonel says : 

“*Vour son has died a soldier's 
death. He has tallen in action, at the 
head ot his men, and by his devotion 
and courage has taught us all a lesson. 


rejoice, when we have such grief?” His comrades are proud of him.” 


By MARION PRYCE., 


ILD forms—wild forms—wild arms that reach 
To encircle the beach ! 
Gather with moans, oh, gather with moans 
To yourselves the stones. 


No man knows of the toil and fret 
And the miles of waste ye have travelled o’er ; 
No man knows any more than this, 
That the stones are wet— 
And ye die with a kiss 
For the gloomy shore. 


Better have tarried with those that broke, 
That spent themselves in a salt sea spray 
Over the drifting seaweed hair 

And the drowned face cf a castaway. 
Weary and worn they still wash on 

In broken patterns of drifting foam, 
Sometimes liftirg the sodden hair 

To gaze on the face that they find so fair ; 
Still looking forward, wherever they roam, 
To the gloriousness of the coming home! 
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By WILLIAM BELLINGER. 


« O to the ant, thou sluggard,” says 
the Good Book ; but, of course, 
I disregarded the injunction, 
as I did not care to blazon to a wide 
and wondering world the fact that my 
natural disposition inclines to non-per- 
formance of work. 

Now, I have always regarded the ant 
with a certain degree of reverence, and 
I am sorry to have to say, in the very 
beginning of this little chat, that I re- 
ceived one of the most disappointing of 
impressions from the first family of ants 
with whom (I think I might say “whom,” 
for the creatures so closely resemble 
human beings) I became acquainted. 
This was the “ Red Slave-making Ant” 
(‘‘ Formica sanguinea”) who actually 
enslaves his fellow creatures (which, by 
the way, are black) and makes them 
work like Trojans. I think that, with 
the abolition of slavery all over the 
world, Mr. “Formica Sanguinea”’ ought 
to be brought to book. The ants were 
domiciled in an earth mound, within a 
square box, the top of which has a lens. 
As I looked there was a riot of some 
kind going on, for several ants were 
congregated in the centre of the mound 
and were pawing at each other with 
their antenne. I saw one “ Slave- 
maker ” pick up another in his powerful 
mandibles (the uninitiated call them 
“nippers”) and carry him several 
inches. Perhaps there was a recitation 


of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” in progress, 
and the “ Slave-makers " were showing 
their resentment. 

I was informed that this species is 
very rare, existing in only one or two of 
the southern counties of England. The 
** Slave-makers ” are all women. They 
keep the black ants in thorough subjec- 
tion. This will please the women’s rights 
folk. However, “ let us hope that as the 
enlightenment of this country pro- 
gresses and spreads its lustrous beam 
athwart the globe, to bless the free and 
cast its glamouring glow‘upon . . .” 
etc., otc. 

In another box I saw some Cannibal 
Ants (‘“ Myrmica Scabrinodis”’), and 
these resemble human beings to a re- 
markable extent. For instance, if you 
observe the structure of their buildings, 
you will see they are modelled upon 
proper architectural plans. Look close- 
ly, and you will see an ant on guard, 
doing what “Tommy Atkins” calls 
“ sentry-go.”” 

I looked through the lens and saw a 
cleverly excavated mound, in front of 
the vestibule of which stood the sentry 
indicated. There were officials and 
messengers (apparently) passing back 
and forth, and the sentry presented 
antenne by way of salute to each 
passer-by. 

Behind the vestibule was the: inner 
sanctum, in which, upon the approach 
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PARASITE TAKEN FROM QUEEN ANT, 
MAGNIFIED 320 DIAMETERS. 


of danger, the larve, pup, and the 
queens are housed. Some of the pillars 
supporting the roof of the mound were 
nearly circular, and seemed built so as 
to support weight upon proper mechani- 
cal principles. In this mound several 
queen ants live amicably together. The 
queens are a very idle lot, and will take 
unto themselves any amount of atten- 
tion. They are so idle, in fact, that a 
species of parasite has taken up its 
abode upon them, thus demonstrating 
the truth of the lines :— 


* Great fleas have little fleas, 
They smaller fleas to bite ‘em ; 
And smaller fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 


The trait of cannibalism exhibited by 
these ants is most remarkable. After a 
battle—and battles among ants are not 
infrequent —certain ants will roam over 
the hard-fought field and devour the 
dead and wounded. They seem to like 
each other very much. In the picture 
I give of this ant you will see that it is 
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more formidable 
‘“‘ Slave-maker.” 


the 
There are more hairs 
on its legs and antennz, so to speak ; 
and, as hair is said to be a sign of 
strength—at least, according to Sam- 


looking than 


son—they must be very strong. The 
antenne spring from the ant’s frontal 
area, and he manages to feel his way 
with them, as it were. Two ants will 
never pass each other without shaking 
antennez. In this respect, ants seem to 
have a complete code of signals. I 
observed them closely for several hours, 
and tried to “ catch on” to their sema- 
phore system. It seems to be some- 
thing like this: Two waves of the 
antenne in a lateral direction mean 
“ pass to the right” ; one short nervous 
stroke up and down, repeated at inter- 
vals of one thousandth-part of a second, 
corresponds to the locomotive “ toot- 
toot,’’ and means, “ clear the track, for 
I’m a-coming ”’ ; an antennz held still 
vertically, and then suddenly shifted 
either to right or left, means “ slow- 
down ” ; a quick wave back and forth, 
and then up twice, suddenly dropping 
down and resting, means “ prepare for 
action”; both antenne held up to- 
gether, like an inverted hair-pin, mean 
“ Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
There was an enormous ant mound 
in the centre of the room. This nest 
belongs to the Great Hill Ant (‘ For- 
mica Rufa ’’). These are next in size to 
the “‘ Slave-makers,”’ and it is very in- 
teresting to watch them. They seem to 
have very few vicious traits, attend 
strictly to business, and possese very 
little false pride. They are a great 
commercial people, it might be said. 
They have built for themselves several 
beautiful castles, in which they house 
the young and the queens. Of these 
young they are most careful, attending 
to their development, while in the larval 
state, with the utmost solicitude. Upon 
the treatment accorded the larve de- 
pends the future growth of the ant. If 
the larvz be neglected, the ant will be 
undersized ; if it be properly nourished, 
‘twill grow into a full-sized worker. The 
greater part of the labour of the ants is 
devoted to attending to these larve and 
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pupz in the interior of the chambers of 
the hill, and, in consequence, many of 
the ants never make their appearance 
upon the surface. They are, however, 
considerately fed and attended to by the 
outside ants, who can be seen carrying 
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mound on a bright day, or when a 
strong light is thrown upon their dwel- 
ling. The females take the males to 
walk. The latter have wings, and seem 
to be more “ fly-away"’ in disposition 
than the former. Near the outskirts 





ANT NEST, SHOWING EGGS, LARVZ, AND PUP. 


Reproduced from “ The Landseer " Natural History Plate, by permission of the publisher, 
A. Johnston, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 


food and refreshment down into the hill 
at all hours of the day. Even if one of 
the nursing ants wants a drink of water 
in the middle of the night, I have no 
doubt it would be immediately brought 
by an attendant. Many ants may be 
seen taking promenades upon the 


of the hill I observed a quantity of 
moist earth. On inquiry, I found this 
to be the cemetery of the ant city. As 
soon as an ant dies, his friends and re- 
lations have a regulation funeral. The 
body is kept for a few hours until “obse- 
quious sorrow " has been done, and then 
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the deceasedi is “removed to the out- 
skirts of the city and properly interred 
in the moist earth. The grave-diggers 
can be seen excavating the earth and, 
had one a sufficiently powerful glass, I 
have no doubt the “ dewy tears ” of the 
bereaved could be seen trickling down 
the frontal eminences of the same. 
After the funeral the ants go back 
sorrowfully to the city, where, I suppose 
certain of them go off and discuss the 
will of the defunct.’ 

These ants (‘“ Formica Rufa’’) are 
very strong, and have wonderful lifting 
powers. For instance, I saw an ant hold 
in its mandibles sixpence with ease. I 
also observed one holding a rubber 
ball, which, considering the weight of 
the insect to be but 1-16th of a grain, 
was equivalent to a human being hold- 
ing in his teeth a weight equal to fifty 
tons. Under a separate glass I saw 
some ants’ eggs. They are just discern- 
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ANT HOLDING A GLOBE 3,000 TIMES ITS OWN WEIGHT. 
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ANT MILKING THE COW (APHIS). 


ible to the naked eye. As soon as they 
are laid by the queen ant (who con- 
trols the egg monopoly, by the way) 
they are taken in charge by the workers, 
who make them into clusters of ten or 
twenty, so that one ant may carry a 
certain number in safety in the event 
of the nest being attacked. These clus- 
ters are placed in special chambers, and 
attendants turn them over from time to 
time to keep them moist, this constant 
attention being given until they develop 
into larve, the length of time depend- 
ing upon the season; in extreme hot 
weather a few hours 
will suffice. On the 
birth of the larve, the 
workers are almost 
entirely engaged in 
cleaning, feeding, and 
otherwise attending 
upon the babies. At 
sunset, the eggs are 
removed to the lower 
chambers of the mound 
so as to keep them 
from getting chilled, 
so it will be seen that 
a considerable portion 
of the ‘workers’ labour 
consists in carrying up 
and down, according 
to the temperature, the 
larve until they are 
on the safe road to 
thorough development. 
The floors of the nests 
are covered with these 
larve, in various pro- 
cesses of development, 


nearly all the year 
round except in win- 
ter, when the ants 


The larve 
feeding and 


sleep. 
require 
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attention both night and day. As the 
cleanliness of the larve is an important 
factor in their growth, the attendant ants 
are constantly passing their tongues and 
mandibles over them, keeping them clean 
and white. When the larvz have arrived 
at a certain age, they spin a silken 
cocoon about themselves and change to 
pupz. These pupz are what most peo- 
ple mistake for eggs when they witness 
an ant colony. These cocoons, in a dry 
state, are excellent food for goldfish and 
pet birds, and, when gathered fresh 
from ants’ nests, are an important diet 
for young pheasants. 

But one could write volumes upon 
this remarkable creature. I would ad- 
vise anyone who wishes to learn more 
to consult the works of Sir John Lub- 
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bock. Before closing, I will draw 
attention to one remarkable fact. Have 
you ever heard that ants keep cows? 
No? Well, I give you a picture of the 
“Aphis,” which is nothing more or 
less than a cow, which the ants liter- 
ally milk. I saw an ant milking an 
“ Aphis.” Of course, I don’t maintain 
that there was a bucket into which the 
milk was drawn, or that there was a 
pump near by with which to dilute the 
snowy fluid. All I know is that I saw 
the ant stroking the “Aphis” with 
its antennez, and obtaining from the lat- 
ter the dew or milk which forms a large 
part of the ants’ The 
“Aphis” is not very prepossessing in 
appearance ; but neither is the cow, for 
that matter. 


nourishment. 





A BRIGHT IDEA AND WHAT 


CAME 


OF IT. 


By SIBRA. 


Scene.—Drawing-room, Hotel Cecil, Mrs. Marshman, and her brother 
Kenneth Olliver. 


“ [T'S really wrong of her to be so 

jealous, Ken!” 

“Yes, isn't it? What’s to be done? 
I can’t even remark in the most innocent 
way that another is pretty or nicely 
dressed, but she either cries or refuses to 
speak to me. It’s so extraordinary, too 
because she must know, without conceit 
how awfully pretty she is herself, and she 
must see that I never bestow more than 
a passing glance on any other girl! ” 

“Perhaps you carry your single- 
heartedness too far. D’you know, I think 
it’s a pity to givein toher; try the other 
thing for a change; praise other girls 
tremendously.” 

“You see, I don’t want to give her any 
cause to be jealous.” 

“Of course, not any real cause, but if 
she persists in making causes, what’s the 
good of being so careful? Why not give 
her something to be jealous of for a 
change ?—in fun, of course, I mean.” 

“IT don’t know what to do, Georgie, 
and that’s the truth. It nearly drives me 
mad sometimes, and to see her cry—oh 
it’s awful! The whole of my day at 
Henley was spoilt because I admired the 
get-up of a girl in the next boat to ours. 
I said, ‘After all, there is nothing like 
blue serge for the river,’ and she never 
spoke to me again till about eight o'clock 
in the evening, and then she cried, and 
said, ‘I thought more of other girls than 
I did of her!’ ” 

“Well, Ken, all I can say is that I 
wonder you canstanditatall. Anyway, 
I’m quite certain of this, that you’re going 
on the wrong tack altogether. You 
mustn’t humour her; you must—well, 
really—pay her out, so to speak, for her 
jealousy.” 

‘“‘T don’t see how I can, without giving 
her actual cause. If 1 show admiration 
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for another girl, I give her something to 
take hold of.” 
“Yes—unless that girl happened to 


be 

“ Who?” 

“Your sister! Look here, Ken, I have 
an idea; give her a lesson, something 
that will make her ashamed of herself, 
and more careful in future. She has 
never met me, she doesn’t even know me 
by sight.” 

“No, but I was going to bring her to 
tea with you thisafternoon. It is strange, 
isn’t it, as you so seldom come to town, 
that you should have come up just when 
Myra happens to be with the Bunnings. 
She’s going the round of my relations to 
get acquainted, you see.” 

“Yes, I was hoping to take her back 
with me fora bit next week; I wanted 
to settle about it this afternoon, but E 

“ What?” 

“ Don’t bring her as we arranged. I 
have a splendid idea, only I would rather 
she didn’t know I had a hand in it; 
perhaps it wouldn't be quite fair, either 
to her or me. Are you willing to do any- 
thing I suggest that is likely to cure her 
of this ridiculous jealousy ?” 

“Anything. I'll take all risks. Myra 
is a dear little girl, and jealousy is her 
only fault—really, it almost amounts to 
a disease with her.”’ 

**T can only think of one remedy, Ken,” 

“ And that?” 

“ To speak very plainly, make a fool 
of her.” 

“How?” 

‘“We meet to-night at Mrs. Appleton’s 
dance. Yes, lam going. Ionly came up 
for shopping really, but, curiously, I met 
Mrs. Appleton to-day, and she begged me 
to come. Don't introduce me to Myra, 
but follow my lead, will you?” 
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“Right you are, I'll trust to you ; you 
know what you're about as a rule, but 
good gracious, Georgie, a flirtation with 
a married woman! ‘There'll be an awful 
row, by Jove!” 

“ All the better! Why, Ken, it serves 
her right. Why can’t she trust you, you 
dear old boy? You spoil her, that’s what 
it is!” 

[After the ball, Myra Davidson and 
Kenneth Olliver in the conservatory, 
presumably saying good-night.]| 

“ Well, darling, and have you enjoyed 
the dance ?” 

“How can you ask, Kenneth?” 

“Why, you danced every dance. By 
the way, you cut me out of severa! ; but 
you seemed quite happy, so I didn’t 
mind.” 

“Oh! no! I’m quite aware of that. 
You needn’t impress upon me that you 
didn’t mind my not dancing with you; 
you provided yourself with an excellent 
substitute !”’ 


“Who? The tall lady. in pale-blue 


satin, with diamonds in her hair?” 
“Yes ! the tall married lady in pale- 


blue satin, with diamonds in her hair ; 
and no doubt you enjoyed your dances— 
your six dances—with her!” 

“I did; she dances divinely. 
you admire her?” 

“I consider her beneath contempt! A 
married woman who flirts with a girl's 
fiancé! Admire her, indeed! As for you, 
Kenneth i” 

“ Well, what is wrong with me?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course! Probably 
you would put the blame on to her, only 
it was uofortunate I happened to be near 
when you gently encircled her waist with 
your arm, and murmured, ‘I have been 
looking forward to this dance all the 
evening.” Well, good night, Kenneth; 
I've often thought you didn’t really care 
for me, and to-night has convinced me. 
Here is the ring you gave me ; our engage- 
ment is at an end.” 

“Don’t be a foolish child! Why, that 
lady is an old friend of mine, and I 
danced with her because she knew so few 
people, and her husband asked me to 
look after her. Besides, you cut me out 
of the dances. What right have you to 
complain ?” 


Didn't 
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“T cut you out on account of your very 
effusive greeting to that same lady when 
she first arrived.” 

“ Well, Myra, I can’t argue with you ; 
it is no use.” 

“Not much, considering that I also 
happened to be near when you wrapped 
her cloak round her, put her into her 
carriage, and kissed her! Why, it was 
positively common of you. Don’t think 
I mind, however. I’m only glad I've 
found out what sort of man you are 
before I married you, instead of after. I 
shall go home to-morrow, and not see 
you again; but don’t think I care. 
[Laughs.} 1 should think not, indeed! 
What an escape! Good night; pleasant 
dreams of blue satin and diamonds!” 

‘** Myra, I must see you once again, just 
to give you back your letters. Say I 
may come, if only to say good-bye.” 

“TI shall not see you; you can leave 
the letters at the door.” 

* Well, anyway, I shall come ; perhaps 
you will think better of it.” 

[Next morning, in the Bunnings’ draw- 
ing-room, Myra sitting by the fire, trace 
of tears in her face.} 
[To herself.| “1 don’t know what 

to do. I meant to be far away by 

now; but I’m such a weak-minded 

idiot, I can’t tear myself away. I 

wonder if he'll come this afternoon. I 

meant to tell the maid I shouldn't be at 

home, but somehow—well, somehow I 

haven't told her yet. I ought to have 

more pride ; a man who flirted under my 
very nose with a married woman—it’s 
really too horrible! I've often been very 
jealous before, perhaps without cause. 
Anyway, though I've been angry and 
miserable at the time, Ken's generally put 
things right and made me think myself 
foolish. But this time things could 
never come right. There’s no mistake 
this time ; why, he didn’t even say it was 

a cousin. I shouldn’t have minded that 

so much. Oh, Ken! Ken! to think I 

have been so deceived in you. What's 

that? A ring at the front door bell! Oh, 

I can’t see him.” 

[Enter maid, with a large packet on a 
salver. | 
“A gentleman left these, miss, with his 

kind regards and compliments; I told 
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him you were at home, but he wouldn’t 
come in.” [Maid retirves.] 

“Oh, Ken! Ken! He’s taken me at 
my word ; he can’t explain things, there’s 
no hope ; and, worse, he knows I am still 
here, he thinks I hanker after him. What 
shall 1 do? The Brunnings simply laugh 
at me; they won’t hear of my going 
away. Of course, I can’t explain things 
properly to them, and they think it is 
just a little tiff.” 

[Same afternoon, in the Hotel Cecil. | 

* Poor little Myra! She was in, Georgie, 
and I didn’t go and see her. I can fancy 
her sitting by the fire and crying her eyes 
out, having forgiven me in her heart of 
hearts long ago. I feel a cruel bru‘e; I 
can’t keep it up much longer.” 

“No need; she’s learnt a lesson by 
now, I should imagine. She hasn’t gone 
away, then?” 

“Oh, no! and! don’t believe she will.” 

““Of course she won't; to-morrow we 
will go and make her happy again. 
How pretty she is, poor child! But it’s 
better she should be unhappy for a little 
now, than make you miserable all your 
life.” 

[Next afternoon, in the Bunnings’ draw- 
ing-voom | 

“Myra!” 

“Ken !—How dare you!—Oh! Ken! 
Ken!” 
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“Myra, forgive me, it was only a joke ; 
but poor little girl, how white you are, 
how you have suffered! ” 

“Ken! I don’t understand; it may 
have been a joke to you, but how could 
it be to me?” 

“ Listen, dear, I will tell you all about 
it, but only on one condition. Promise 
faithfully that in future you will trust 
—” * 

“Oh, I do really promise, if you can 
explain. Oh! Ken! I love you. Even 
if you couldn’t explain I should still 
love you, and | will trust you, I will 
indeed.” 

“Myra, the lady who wore blue satin 
at the dance is waiting to see you. I 
told her I wanted to see you alone first ; 
she can explain. [Goes to the door and 
calls.| Georgie!” 

(Georgie, merrily.| ‘“ Well! have you 
two silly people quite done quarrelling, 
or kissing, or whatever it was?” 

[Myra draws herself up stiffly, and looks 
from one to the other. Ken comes forward. | 
“Myra, let me introduce my sister, 

Georgie.” 

“Oh! Ken! Oh! Georgie! 
so silly.” 

|Georgie| ‘‘ Well! weallare, aren’t we, 
occasionally? I am, I might say, usually. 
Kiss me, and don't let us talk any more 
rubbish !”’ 


I've been 





CORNISH WRECKING. 
The Consideration of an Indictment. 


ISS ETHEL SMYTH'’S opera, 

“ The Wreckers,” recently pro- 

duced in this country, and a 
performance of which was attended by 
the King and Queen, helps to perpe- 
tuate what many consider to be a cruel 
slander on the Cornish people. ‘“ The 
subject of the opera,” commented a 
London newspaper, “ is an old Cornish 
custom of luring ships on to the shore 
to rob them. Like a second Wesley, 
an energetic young man fights against 
this custom, and he is looked upon in 
the village as a betrayer.”” Here we 
have no qualification ; no doubt is ex- 
pressed that wrecking in the sense of 
luring ships to destruction was a crime 
of which the inhabitants of the Delect- 
able Duchy were once guilty. As a 
matter of fact, the allegation is taken 
for granted by almost every critic of 
Miss Smyth's musical libel. Consulting 
an important encyclopedia the other 
day for a definition of wrecking, I came 
across the following: “ Wrecking, or 
showing false lights along a dangerous 
coast with the deliberate intention of 
wrecking ships, used to be a very com- 
mon custom in the United Kingdom, 
especially in the Cornish peninsula, and 
as the object was plunder, little or no 
effort was made to save life. In fact, 
in some cases, the unfortunate survivors 
were thrown back into the sea in order 
that there might be no tales told.” 
These, and other quotations which might 
be made, indicate how deeply rooted is 
the notion that Cornishmen were for- 
merly wreckers in the worst meaning of 
the word, and show how a charge which 
is positively unproven is generally and 
unquestioningly accepted as the truth. 
That vessels driven ashore were plun- 
dered by the Cornish and looked upon 
as common and legitimate spoil is not 
disputed, but wrecking according to this 
definition was not confined to any par- 


ticular portion of the British coast, 


although there is sufficient evidence that 
the wholly indefensible custom survived 
in the extreme west of England longer 
than in other parts of the kingdom. 

And this is not perhaps surprising, 
seeing that until the advent of the 
railway and the civilising influence of 
cheap and rapid means of communica- 
tion, Cornwall was almost completely 
cut off from other portions of the 
country. Down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the turnpike road 
into Cornwall only went as far as Fal- 
mouth, and an attempt made to extend 
it from Penryn to the Land’s End met 
with great opposition. Even as recently 
as sixty years ago, the old passenger 
vans took nearly four days to reach 
Plymouth from Penzance, from which 
it can be well understood that a journey 
to London was an undertaking not 
lightly to be ventured upon. That was 
in the days long prior to the “discovery”’ 
of Cornwall,when visitors rarely crossed 
the Tamar to enjoy the scenery of what 
is now styled the English Riviera. As 
we learn from Wesley, and contem- 
porary writers of the great evangelist, 
this /erra incognil/a in those “ good old 
days " was in an extremely bad condi- 
tion morally. Its inhabitants were 
pronouncedly irreligious, ignorant and 
superstitious. Drunkenness and im- 
morality prevailed, and crime and 
poverty were the natural concomitants, 
brutal and brutalising sports adding to 
the measure of the Cornishman’s licen- 
tious mode of life. Even the clergy 
were far from exemplary, and condoned 
much which it was their duty to have 
condemned. 

It is little wonder, then, in such a 
society, that wrecking was 
accounted permissible, that to have 
questioned the right to pillage a 
stranded vessel would have been indig- 
nantly resented, and that smuggling was 
considered a virtue and the revenue 
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There 


is a 


officers public enemies. 
significant proverb, “ ’Tis an ill wind 


that blows no good to Cornwall.” This 
grim, iron-bound coast has witnessed 
the destruction of thousands of fine 
vessels, and of tens of thousands of 
lives. Wrecks are distressingly fre- 
quent to-day, although splendid light- 
houses—those “ lonely wardens of the 
deep *’ — encircle the peninsula, but 
they were, of course, far more common 
before the modern pharos reared its 
warning and beneficent light. The 
sailor, then, whose vessel was driven 
on this cruel coast was, indeed, in a 
parlous state, for not alone did wind and 
wave conspire to effect his destruction, 
but a heartless mob of his fellow crea- 
tures lurked on shore ready to pounce 
on his doomed ship and begin the work 
of ruthless pillage. Cornwall was well 
named Western Barbary in those law- 
less and heartless days. 


Of the heartlessness of these 
wreckers there seems little room for 
doubt. Writing in 1753, George Bor- 


lase says: “‘ When the tyners observe 
a ship on the coast they arm themselves 
with sharp axes and follow those ships. 
They'll cut a large trading vessel to 
pieces in one tide, and cut everybody 
that offers to oppose them. I apprehend 
no person should be allowed to attend a 
wreck armed with axes or the like unless 
lawfully required. I have seen 
many a poor man half dead, cast ashore 
and crawling out of the reach of the 
waves, fallen upon, and in a manner 
stript naked by these villains.” The 
above throws a vivid light on the bar- 
barous manners of the Cornish wreckers 
of that day, and there is abundance of 
similar evidence, but I imagine it would 
be difficult to disprove that similar 
scenes were enacted on other parts of 
the English coast. From time imme- 
morial flotsam and jetsam were held 
by the Cornish to be the property of the 
person who was fortunate enough to find 
them, and when valuable wreckage 
came ashore there were doubtless scenes 
of excitement and contest for possession 
of the spoil which gave rise to angry 
passions and led to lawless deeds being 
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committed. Now savage treatment, 
meted out during excitement to com- 
bative opponents, is a totally different 
thing to a cold-blooded luring of fellow 
creatures to certain death and destruc- 
tion, which is almost invariably alleged 
to have occurred on the Cornish coast. 

There is not an iota of genuine proof 
of this. In the quotation which I gave 
from a London newspaper, it is made 
to appear that Wesley protested against 
the custom of luring ships to destruc- 
tion. Wesley did nothing of the kind. 
In his famous “ Journal” under date 
September 8, 1760, he wrote: “ By 
these (the clergy) and the Methodists 
together, the line is now laid with no 
considerable interruptions all along the 
North Sea from the eastern part of 
Cornwall to the Land’s End. Ina while 
I trust there will be no more cause on 
these coasts to accuse Sri/fanos hos- 
pitibus feros.’ Again, August 17, 
1776, there is this entry : “ I was after- 
wards enquiring if that scandal of Corn- 
wall, the plundering of wrecked vessels, 
still subsisted. He (Mr. Hoskins) said 
“as much as ever ; only the Methodists 
will have nothing to do with it. But 
three months since a vessel was wrecked 
on the south coast, and the tinners pre- 
sently seized on all the goods, and even 
broke to pieces a new coach which was 
on board and carried away every scrap 
of it.’ But is there no way to prevent 
this shameful breach of all the laws, 
both of religion and humanity? ‘ Indeed 
there is,’ answered Mr. Hoskins. ‘ The 
gentry of Cornwall may totally prevent 
it whenever they please. Let them only 
see that the laws be strictly executed 
upon the next plunderers ; and after an 
example is made of ten of these the next 
wreck will be unmolested.’ ” 

Some years ago, in the “ Notes and 
Queries ’’ column of 7he Cornish Tele- 
graph, a discussion took place on this 
subject, but no proof could be adduced 
in support of the alleged wrecking, i.e., 
the bringing about of a wreck. A gen- 
tleman who occupies an important legal 
office in the county, wrote: “ There 
are, of course, a lot of picturesque 
stories afloat respecting lanterns tied to 
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cows’ horns, etc., but for myself, I do 
not believe there is a tittle of evidence. 
The State papers, through which I have 
searched through many years, Medizval, 
Tudor and Stuart, are without the re- 
motest reference to such an offence, as 
far as I can see.” I myself have since 
then instituted a very thorough investi- 
gation of State documents of the eigh- 
teenth century and earlier, but have 
failed to unearth the slightest allusion 
to the odious charge made against the 
Cornish. 

Mention of State documents reminds 
me that in Canon Hammond's account 
of S. Austell there is the following refer- 
ence to wrecking : “ In 1380, one, John 
Tregonek, along with Robert Tresitian, 
Roger Juyle, and others, was appointed 
a Commission to inquire touching 
wrecks. It was mentioned as justifiying 
a Commission that from some wrecks no 
one escaped alive, and all the wreckage 
was carried off by the Cornishmen.”’ 
This is, indeed, an early notice of 


salvage on the principle of “ findings, 


havings.’”’ Anyone who is acquainted 
with this dreaded coast can easily ima- 
gine that “from some wrecks no one 
escaped alive,”’ but the loss of life by 
drowning or battering against the rocks 
is a totally different thing from the 
slaying of weak and helpless men for the 
sake of plundering the wrecks they had 
just left. As no reference was made by 
the above-mentioned Commission to the 
crime of luring vessels to destruction, 
we may fairly imply that no such crime 
existed, and if it did not exist in the 
fourteenth century, there is surely less 
likelihood that it existed in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Another participant in 7he Cornish 
Telegraph discussion, the Rev. W. S. 
Loch-Szyima, a well-known antiquary, 
said : ‘“‘ As one born in Devonshire, I 
heard from my childhood tales of Cor- 
nish wreckers. But a long residence in 
Cornwall, and inquiry into Cornish his- 
tory and folk-lore, have led me to 
suspect these tales. Probably there 
were some men like ‘ Cruel Coppinger,’ 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, but I 
expect there has been exaggeration, and 
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Devonians falsely accused their Cornish 
neighbours.” 

A saying heard on certain parts of the 
Cornish coast : 


Save a stranger from the sea 
And he'll turn your enemy, 


is often brought forward in corrobora- 
tion of the stories of Cornish wrecking, 
but as a matter of fact, this saying owes 
its origin to the Cruel Coppinger re- 
ferred to by Mr. Loch-Szyima, a man 
who was rescued from a wreck, and who, 
in the years that followed, led a life of 
crime and bloodshed, and treated those 
to whom he owed his life and all who 
had befriended him with the most piti- 
less cruelty. Therefore the base 
ingratitude of Coppinger passed into a 
byword. 

Amongst those who have considered 
the subject of Cornish wrecking in its 
worst aspect, there is a consensus of 
opinion that the story is to be traced 
to some early writer of fiction, and that 
by much repetition of the legend by 
subsequent writers, its repeated incor- 
poration into works of fiction, it in pro- 
cess of time was popularly believed to 
be based on fact. The Devonians of a 
past generation had no great love for 
their Cornish neighbours, and it is not 
impossible, as suggested by some, that 
they were the real first authors of the 
accusation, and that the libel was kept 
alive and spread broadcast by imagina- 
tive story writers. Reference is made 
to this bad legend in “ The Autobio- 
graphy of a Cornish Rector,” by the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, who was born in 1798, 
and was at one time curate of Probus, 
although the work was not published 
until 1872. It was also dealt with by 
James Sheridan Knowles in a play 
called “The Daughter,” written in 
1836, and scores of novelists and many 
playwrights since then have trotted out 
the hoary lie with unblushing effron- 
tery, never for a moment concerning 
themselves as to the truth or falsehood 
of the story, and careless how they 
might wound the feelings of the de- 
scendants of those thus traduced. 

The late Rev. R. S. Hawker, the 
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poet-vicar of Morwenstow, is sometimes 
quoted in evidence of the wrecking 
practices of the Cornish. In his wild 
parish he saw one of the roughest sides 
of the Cornishman’s nature, and his ex- 
periences of wrecks and wrecking was 
particularly extensive. He records that 
on that stern and pitiless coast, within 
the memory of a single individual, up- 
wards of eighty wrecks were counted 
within a reach of fifteen miles, with only 
here and there the rescue of a living 
man. In the first ten years of his in- 
cumbency he buried more than forty 
strangers in the little wind - swept 
churchyard where, as on other parts of 
the Cornish coast, are to be found so 
many sad memorials of shipwrecked 
mariners whose bodies came in shore 
here, torn and mangled by the cruel 
rocks. In his “ Remembrances of a 
Cornish Vicar,” it is true, Hawker speaks 
of one Peter Burrow, “ a man of harm- 
less and desultory life, and by no means 
identified with the cruel and covetous 
natives of the strand, with whom it was 


a matter of pastime to lure a vessel 
ashore by a treacherous light, or to 


withhold succour’ from 
struggling with the sea.’ 

But it must be borne in mind that the 
element of fiction is conspicuous in the 
biographical studies of this eccentric 
genius, and as he was something of an 


the seamen 


, 
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autocrat in his ruling of his parishioners, 
and was a man of whom they stood in 
considerable fear, Hawker would not 
have been likely to allow the practice 
which in his semi-fictitious writings he 
attributes to the natives. This, so far 
as I can ascertain, is the solitary piece 
of anything like proof in support of the 
hideous reflection on the character of 
the Cornish wreckers. 

That the Cornish people once throve 
on sea disasters, and that “a good 
wreck,” in local parlance, was an event 
earnestly desired, are incontrovertible 
statements. That the wrecking was too 
often characterised by much savagery 
and inhumanity is also unfortunately in- 
disputable. These facts are sufficiently 
reprehensible. But there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that the people of 
Cornwall ever went to the length of 
deliberately luring ships to their doom, 
whether by means of lanterns on cows’ 
horns or otherwise. It is a foul calumny, 
positively unprovable, which it is time 
was exposed and dealt its death - blow. 
Until it can be shown on some better 
authority than the imaginative efforts 
of novelists, dramatists and others, that 
there is at least a substratum of truth 
for this charge of wrecking, then it 
ought to be accounted as shameful as it 
is unwarrantable to repeat the charge 
even in the guise of fiction. 





Tw Jabberwock was moored 
off Hampton Court, within sound 

of the rushing waters of the weir. 
In appearance she was more gaudy than 
artistic ; the green of her was too vivid, 
and the gilding too heavy, while 
Japanese fans, yellow, red and green 


dragons, and coloured mosquito curtains 

added to the general effect ; the floral 

decorations were chiefly scarlet. 

If the Jabberwock 
Lily presented a 

similarity of taste in her owner. 


too 
striking 


was gay, 
dis- 
Cool 
and white, with short window blinds 
of sea-green silk, and pale pink geran- 
iums, blending a harmony of colour 
with mignonette and heliotrope, she 
was a thing of beauty and an object of 
envy to many. Her mooring was next 
to the Jabberwock, and the dogs had 
a barking acquaintance. 

Mrs. James’ somewhat unwieldy form 
was moving to and fro on the deck of 
the Jabberwock, as, with watering- 
can in hand, she doused the scarlet 
geraniums and drowned the blue 
lobelias. Her daughter was lounging 
in a hammock, swung in the well below. 

“ Hetty,” called Mrs. James, and she 
pronounced the “ h”’ softly. 
know she’s gone? ”’ 

A pause before the answer came up. 

“Are you quite sure, mother? How 
do you know?” 

“Two large canvas trunks and her 


the 


“Do you 
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dressing bag were put ashore this 
morning. She caught the ten o’clock 
express up. There's no mistake,”’ Mrs 
James added, reassuringly. 

“She has left Pepper,” 
Hetty. 

“ But she’s taken Dot, that means a 
fortnight at least. Thank our stars ! for 
of all the stuck up hussies, she——” 

“Oh ! be careful, mother, somebody 
is sure to hear you discussing your 
neighbour in those free and, easy terms.”’ 

“1 don’t care who hears me,”’ main- 
tained Mrs. James, stoutly. “ She 
gives herself the airs and graces of a 
duchess, and she is only plain Mrs. 
after all. Her daughter is going to be 
just such another minx. Captain 
B must be a poor stick to put 
up with his women folk.” 

‘“* I don’t suppose he sees them in the 
light we do,” laughed Hetty, and she 
showed her pretty, white teeth. “ Has 
he gone away also?’ 

“Yes, but he'll come back soon to 
Pepper.” 

And both women laughed. 

Mrs. James began to descend the 
spiral ladder, cautiously lifting her 
skirts high at the back ; her lips twitched 
nervously, she was afraid of a fall. 

“Sit down and rest, mother, after 
your exertions,” said Hetty, with a 
naughty twinkle in her eye. 

“ You ought to be thankful that you 
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are not as stout as I am,’’ Mrs. James 
exclaimed, severely. 

“ Oh, mother, at eighteen !_ It would 
be an undeserved affliction.” She rolled 
out of the hammock as she spoke, and 
stood before her mother, a slim, tall, 
graceful figure, in a white serge suit. 

Mrs. James gazed at her with a be- 
coming motherly pride. In spite of her 
saucy speeches, she was charmingly 
pretty, red - haired, and piquante ; at 
present she did not suggest a second 
edition of Mrs. James. 

“T wonder who ‘Uncle Mo’ will bring 
down with him to-morrow afternoon to 
enliven the week-end.” 

“Hetty, really you shouldn’t call Mr. 
Sales ‘ Uncle Mo’! It is too flippant.” 

‘Well, I won't —to his face,’’ she 
promised. Then, after a pause, “ I hope 
it will be something young this time ; 
most of his friends belong to the fossil 
tribe, and old men are perfectly horrid.” 

“They are far more indulgent than 
young men,” observed her mother. 

“Ah! That is the bait with which 
they set their nets ; but it won't catch 
me.” 


Mrs. James laughed good-naturedly. 
“You are a high-spirited girl, just the 


same as I was at your age. Take my 
advice, and don’t fall in love with a 
youngster who may break your heart.” 
She nodded her head with an air of 
mystery. 

“Mammy dear, you are quite the 
most heart-whole woman in the world. 
I shall follow your lead.” 

Mrs. James was not a shrewd ob- 
server, and her daughter’s temperament 
had never caused her anxiety. Yet there 
was dormant passion underlying the 
girl’s pretty frivolity ; and her yellow- 
brown eyes and chestnut hair surely 
revealed a hasty and uncertain temper. 
At a crisis she would be bound to act 
upon impulse. 


* * x 


Algernon Maule, who accompanied 
Mr. Sales the next day, was three-and- 
twenty, young enough to find favour 
in Hetty’s sight. He was tall, lithe, 
and muscular, with fine eyes, aquiline 
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features, and a big contrary dimple in 
his square chin. 

Hetty sat very quietly after dinner, 
watching him, something after the fas- 
hion of a cat with a mouse. White dusk 
stole along the river banks. Amethyst 
and topaz faded from the sky, the stars 
came out to worship the moon. 

There was a merry twinkle in Mr. 
Sales’ eyes, as, meditatively, he smoked 
his cigar. He was thinking what a 
good thing it would be if Hetty were to 
take it into her frivolous head to marry, 
and leave Mrs. James free to——. Algy 
was badly in need of money, too, and 
there would be a good dowry with 
Hetty. An excellent idea! He slapped 
his knee. ‘‘ Eh, what?”’ exclaimed he, 
in view of the others’ astonished faces ; 
‘“ Only a gnat, and I believed I missed 
him after all.” 


II. 


= ELL, what do you think of 
her? ”’ Sales inquired suddenly 
of his companion, as they rowed 
across in the dinghy to meet the ladies 
coming from church. 

‘“* She’s fresh,”’ Algernon replied un- 
certainly. 

“Of course, something faded and 
haggard, savouring of the smart world, 
appeals to your fancy.” 

The younger man dipped his oars 
leisurely ; he was living back six 
months. Sales leaned towards him, 
dropping his hearty voice to a confiden- 
tial whisper : 

“Properly launched, Miss James 
would take society by storm; and she 
would fetch a top price in the marriage 
market.” 

Algernon’s eyes expressed a question. 

Sales replied : “ As it is she is pre- 
pared to give a tall price.” 

“H’'m, very likely,’ acquiesced the 
other ; but he made a hasty comparison 
mentally between Mrs. James and the 
well-bred, beautiful woman whom he 
called mother. 

The elder man was regarding him 
eagerly. Algernon met his glance with 
frank blue eyes, colouring slightly as he 
replied : “ I know I am considerably in 
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your debt, Sales ; but I shall find some 
better means of settling up than the 
way you suggest.”’ 

The appearance of the two ladies on 
the bank of the river now closed the sub- 
ject. Hetty looked charming in white 
mousselin de and a black chip 
Gainsborough hat set on her burnished 
red-gold hair. She was sufficiently 
dainty to bear comparison with anyone, 


soie, 
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“No, no,” he denied with indig- 
nant warmth; “you are just yourself, 
and different from anybody I have 
met.” 

“You don’t know me.” 

“I shall never know you ; I begin to 
fear that already. You are so full of un- 
expected depths and currents. A man 
might be entangled in the meshes of that 
wonderful red hair of yours, or drowned 


“Only a gnat, and I believe I missed him after all.” 


Algernon thought ; and he felt the wild 
blood of youth running riot in his veins. 

Hetty possessed many graces and 
adorable tricks of humour. Algernon 
tried to express some of the admiration 
he felt for her, while they lounged side 
by side through the lazy afternoon. 

“ I am like a fascinating poodle, who 
sits up and beats the drum, or a monkey 
that swings and chatters and tears 
everything to pieces—is that what you 
think ?” laughed the mischievous girl. 


in tears from your liquid eyes, as the 
poets would say. You have the queerest 
eyes I have ever seen.”’ 

She made a grimace. 
don’t like that.” 

“ But they are queer,” he persisted ; 
‘““a mixture of yellow and brown and 
red, with a speck of blue in one.” 

“ Oh, spare me ! I could never stand 
details.”’ 

“You pay attention to them neverthe- 
less." And he glanced slyly at her 


“* Queer — I 
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pretty foot, thrust well forward, in its 
perfectly fitting Louis Quinze shoe. 

“Why don’t you add that lam vain?” 

‘“ Because it doesn’t occur to me, and 
I hate adopting other people’s sugges- 
tions.” His glance wandered towards 
the saloon, where Sales sat playing 
dominoes with their good-natured hos- 
An uneasy recollection disturbed 
him, and he paid Hetty no more com- 
pliments. 

As he had ceased to be interesting, 
Hetty turned to play with her sleepy 
dachshund ; their antics caused Pepper 
to rush out on the gangway of the 
Lily, barking furiously. 

‘ Stop that noise, you little dev——, 
why, Pepper, is it you, old chap?” 

Thus encouraged Pepper half leaped, 
half swam across the intervening space, 
landing upon Algernon’s spotless ducks. 

“When did you make the acquain- 
tance of that little beast? ’’ cried Hetty, 
with scornfully-pointed finger at the 
now bristling terrier. 

‘Pepper and I are old pals. I sup- 
pose that must be the Beresfords’ house- 
boat.” 

‘Do you know the Beresfords?” 

‘“*Ra——ther !” 

“OQ you tiresome young man !—and 
I was just beginning to like you, too ! ”’ 

“Go on liking me. I will try to de- 
serve it.” 

“| should never like a friend of the 
Beresfords,” Hetty declared, drawing 
herself up with a tragic air. 

‘“‘ ] didn’t say I was exactly a friend 
of theirs,” he observed, cautiously. 

“ But youare. 1 knew when you recog- 
nised Pepper. "Ugh! The little brute!” 

Algernon broke into loud laughter. 
Then, as still she remained serious, he 
caught her hand and held it firmly, 
while he said in his most persuasive tone: 

“ Really? You must forgive me this 
time, and let us forget the Beresfords.” 

“ But I can’t,”’ was the reply. 


tess. 


IIT. 


WO weeks of perfect river wea- 
ther had gone by, and Algernon 


had almost succeeded in making 
Hetty forget her grievance about the 
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Beresfords. He had been successful in 
another matter also ; perhaps more so 
than he desired. 

Hetty stood on the gangway of the 
Jabberwock, and watched for his com- 
ing. Sales had arrived alone the night 
before. The plaintive tinkling of a 
church bell, sounding somewhere from 
the opposite bank, reminded river folk, 
not unpleasantly, of the Sabbath, while 
its summons passed unheeded. The sky 
showed turquoise through a golden haze, 
which heralded the blazing sun. The 
girl’s head was uncovered, and her hair 
now showed dully red, now shining as 
with copper flame. Her eyes looked 
out in misty expectation, for her lover 
was late. 

As Algernon’s boat turned the bend 
of the river he saw Hetty on the gang- 
way, and he waved his straw hat to 
her. Five seconds later he was holding 
her hand, and he saw a shadow of trou- 
ble in her eyes. 

“What is it?” he questioned. 

“They are back. I — I — suppose 
you are awfully glad,”’ she stammered, 
avoiding his glance. 

She had drawn her hand away, and 
he stood clasping his chin instead. 

“The girl is there too, and she has 
put up her hair. She looks more like 
her mother now than ever.” 

Then he spoke : 

“ Bother the 
should you care?’ 

‘“* Because I know that it is going to 
make all the difference to you and me,”’ 
she flashed out. 

‘“ But why? ”’ he persisted. 

She was brutally frank. 

“You belong to them—we are what 
you call parvenus.” 

‘** Don’t be so absurd,” he exclaimed, 


Beresfords ! 


, 


Why 


_ Sharply, because she looked so pretty, 


and the truth 
then. 

Hetty broke into a laugh, running 
into the saloon, where, presently, he 
heard her trilling like a bird. Sales 
called him up on deck, and the talk 
was heavy as the sultry weather for the 
next hour. Hetty was not to be seen 
until luncheon time ; then she appeared 


was unpalatable just 
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She stood, watching. 
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lively as a cricket. She was an unde- 
pendable feminine creature. 

Afterwards the whole party sat in the 
well, and Algernon exchanged distant 
bows with the Beresford party, while 
the dogs lifted up their voices. 

“ Little dev—ils,” Hetty breathed 
low. 

Sales laughed in lazy enjoyment, and 

lissful ignorance of the tragi-comedy 
being played out under his nose. 

Violet Beresford was lovely, nearly 
as lovely as her mother, who was a 
society beauty still. She had turned up 
her flaxen hair, and her skirts trailed 
about her feet. Algy could not help 
looking at her, trying to realise the fact 
that she was grown up. 

“Of course you admire her tre- 
mendously.”” It was Hetty who spoke 
low in his ear. “ Everybody will admire 
her tremendously by-and-bye. She 
will be presented. Bah! That is no- 
thing. Ma and I could be presented 
at the next Drawing Room, if we chose ; 
for Americans and people from the bush 
can go anywhere. But that Beresford 
girl is going to have a lovely time, I 
know, and I just hate her!” 

“That is very naughty of you,” 
laughed Algernon, amused at her vehe- 
mence. “I believe you are pretending 
half the time.” 

But Hetty shook her head. 

“ It’s every bit real,’’ she said. 

* * * 

Two days later, Algernon met the 
Beresfords in the Park. They stopped 
short in front of him, and Mrs. Beres- 
ford held out her hand with her most 
honeyed smile. He thought Violet stu- 
died him with contempt ; but she was so 
pretty that he forgave her for that, and 
when they moved on, he strolled beside 
them. 

‘““We are back in Curzon Street,” 
Mrs. Beresford informed him. “ You 
know we had let our house for the sea- 
son ; but the tenants were not desirable, 
and somehow my agents contrived very 
cleverly to get rid of them for us. We 
shall never let again. It makes me 
shiver to think of those vulgar people in 
my sweet house, among my Lares and 
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Penates. I can smell patchouli in my 
drawing-room, and peppermint in my 
boudoir.” 

Algernon smiled, and Violet’s great 
eyes flashed stormily. 

“* Mother dear,” she said, “ I am sure 
Mr. Maule cannot understand your ob- 
jections.” 

“ Little cat!" Algernon mentally 
apostrophised her, for he understood her 
meaning. But she had a fascinating 
dimple, which she brought into constant 
play ; and the men who passed by re- 
garded him enviously as he walked by 
her side. 

“Have you given up your house- 
boat?” he inquired, and the question 
was followed by a significant pause. 

““No-o. My husband insists upon 
having her moored at Hampton Court, 
most unfortunately for us. The people 
one meets down there are most extra- 
ordinary. I expect we shall go down 
again at the end of the week,” said Mrs. 
Beresford. 

“ She is a ripping boat.” 

* Ye-es.” 

“Your dogs seem to have a good time 
down there. Old Pepper looks first- 
rate.” 

Here Mrs. Beresford stopped to 
speak to an elderly lady, being wheeled 
in a bath-chair, and Violet walked on 
with Algernon. 

‘“* Mother is quite right about the peo- 
ple down at Hampton Court. I am so 
sorry you know some of those awful 
people.” 

“Which awful people?” he asked 
weakly. 

“Oh, the Jabberwocks, of course. 
They set my teeth on edge. How long 
have you known them? ” 

““ Not very long,” he replied. 

“Do you know that I liked you ever 
so much when we met you at Nice last 
year ; and when I saw you so friendly 
with the Jabberwocks I was disgusted.” 

Her face was adorable under her 
shady hat, and Algernoh’s too suscep- 
tible heart began to hammer against 
his breast. 

“Don’t be too hard upon a chap, 
Miss Beresford ; you know the girl is 
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awfully pretty and amusing, and they 
are great friends of Sales’, who intro- 
duced me, and asked me to be civil to 
them.” 

“Oh, I see,” and Violet pursed her 
mouth. “ I don’t admire Miss Jabber- 
wock ; she may be a man’s beauty.” 

“And despised of women,” laughed 
Algy. 

“I don’t see the point,”’ Violet re- 
turned scornfully. “ I suppose you are 
trying to be funny.” 

“Call me an egregious ass, Miss 
Beresford. I must be, to risk your 
displeasure.” 

Her full blue eyes met his, and the 
expression he read there might have 
turned a more seasoned head than his 
own. 

“When we were at Nice,” she 
said slowly, “you used to call me 
Violet.” 

On the following Sunday Algy called 
at Mrs. Beresford’s house in Curzon 
Street, and he spent the best part of 
the afternoon talking nonsense to Violet, 
while Hetty sat disconsolate on the deck 
of the Jabberwock, and watched for 
his coming. 

On Tuesday Algy dined at Curzon 
Street, and afterwards went to a theatre 
with his hostess and her daughter. His 
new flirtation had not begun to pall 
when, a few days later, on receipt of a 
telegram from Mrs. James, he found 
himself at Waterloo, em route for 
Hampton Court. A river party, con- 
sisting of half a dozen men and one 
solitary woman, was in full swing on 
the Jabberwock; and _ subsequently 
he discovered that it was given in 
honour of Hetty’s birthday. She looked 
more brilliant than ever, and Algy was 
piqued to find that she had not missed 
him at all. A big cavalry officer from 
Hounslow was trying to make the run- 
ning with her; and in due course 
Algernon discovered that the pearl 
drops she was wearing in her pretty ears 
had been his gift. 

He drew Hetty aside. 

“When did you meet that chap?” 
he asked, with a gloomy air. 

“Do you mean Captain Brown?” she 


returned innocently. ‘‘ Oh, he is quite 
a new acquaintance.” 

“ Rather a rapid one.” 

“Which suits me ex—actly,” drawled 
Hetty in her most irritating manner. 

“Do you wish to make me jealous?” 

Her hand made a flattering move- 
ment towards his, but he did not see it, 
and she drew back hastily. 

“ Of course, I am awfully jealous,” he 
continued, laughing. 

Her white face flushed into his for a 
moment ; there was a wild light of 
misery in her eyes. 

““ My God |! You can joke like that!” 
she cried. 

He thought she was acting. 

“Tragedy on a house-boat,” he ex- 
claimed. “ I can see you are-not diffi- 
cult to please. Lightly come, lightly go 
with you.” 

“IT hate quarrelling,” declared Hetty, 
wearily, “ and at least, you have no right 
to be nasty to me about Captain Brown. 
I believe you have been flirting with 
that Beresford’ girl.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

She started up in her seat, with flash- 
ing eyes : 

‘“ You cannot really mean it ; tell me 
you did not mean it.” 

“Well, supposing I tell you that,” 
said he, wondering at her rapid change 
of mood. 

‘““T would be satisfied. But if it 
were true, I might feel tempted to throw 
myself into the river.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“In that case, we should both get a 
wetting,” he observed, quietly. 

Hetty left her seat, and leaned over 
the railing of the deck. Algernon fol- 
lowed her mechanically. In the dusk of 
the evening, by the pale light of the 
moon and the stars, her face showed 
white, and clear cut as a cameo. 

“There are some water-lilies down 
by the weir, where the weeds grow 
thick,”’ Hetty spoke in a dreaming voice. 
‘When I am quite certain that you are 
tired of me, I shall try to get those lilies.” 

Tinkle-tank, tinkle-tank, struck up a 
banjo accompaniment to a rollicking 
baritone voice. 
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“ Hoo-poo,” he sang, ‘‘ come, come, my love, 
Come, fly with me away.” 

**Hoo-poo,” she answered him again, 

“I’m with you all the day—ay.” 


Hetty broke into a laugh, and began 
to dance a few steps of a new skirt 
dance, which she had picked up among 
other accomplishments. 

Algernon watched her quick, grace- 
ful movements in puzzled silence. She 


he rowed across in the Beresfords’ 
dinghy, he perceived that Hetty was on 
the deck of the Jabberwock. She 
saw him also, and laughed, and waved 
her hand to him; presently she was 
running round the deck like a mad 
thing, with the dogs in pursuit of her. 
A sick qualm of misgiving seized upon 
Algernon, but Violet was studying him 
out of the corners of her eyes, and he 





“Hetty, do you know me.” 


was a curious, emotional creature, he 
thought ; but her moods caught and 
held him entranced. 

* * * 

Against his better judgment Alger- 
non had promised to go down with the 
Beresfords to luncheon on their house- 
boat. Violet would take no refusal from 
him, and he was pliable as wax in her 
hands, so did her bidding. 

It was a dull, grey day, and Algernon 
was in sympathy with the weather. As 


endeavoured to appear cheerful, know- 
ing that he was on trial. Between 
Violet’s youth and Hetty’s irresponsible 
frivolity he stood in an awkward pre- 
dicament. 

Luncheon over, he suggested taking 
Mrs. Beresford and Violet for a row ; 
but they were deterred by sight of the 
lowering skies, so they all sat in the 
well of the boat, within a stone’s throw 
of the gaudy Jabberwock. 

A few heavy raindrops pattered down. 
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‘“* How lucky it is that we didn’t ven- 
ture out,” remarked Mrs. Beresford, in 
self-congratulatory tones. 

“The Jabberwock girl must be 
mad,” Violet exclaimed, as she leaned 
forward to obtain a better view of her 
opposite neighbour. “ Just look at her 
now, in that white silk dress, going for 
a row. She won't take the dogs, poor 
creatures, as if a shower was likely to 
hurt them.” 

Hetty had jumped into the skiff 
alongside, vigorously waving back the 
dogs who were anxious to force their 
companionship upon her. For one brief 
second her eyes met Algernon’'s, and 
he saw a reckless devil in them. Then 
the light skiff, propelled by her oars, 
shot down the purling stream. 

“"Etty, "Etty,” loudly called Mrs. 
James, from her saloon window, “ don't 
you go far ; there’s an awful storm com- 
ing up.” 

But Hetty only threw back her head, 
and laughed. 

Her soft, mischievous face, with the 
gleaming white teeth, struck Algernon 
with a sense of danger. He leaned over 
the side to watch her movements. 

“Weeds have drowned more people 
than water,’ observed Violet, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ Look at that silly girl, trying 
to reach those water-lilies, close to the 
weir, too. Now she has lost an oar !' 

Algernon leaped into the nearest 
boat, while beads of anguish stood on 
his brow. 

“ Don’t go, you may be drowned too, 
and she is not worth it,” cried Violet, 
stretching her hands towards him. A 
muttered curse was all the reply he gave 
her between his clenched teeth. 

“When I am quite, quite certain 

that you are tired of me 

I shall try and get those lilies 

.”’ she had said, in that madden- 

ing, sweet voice of hers. Great God ! 
and he had let her think that, when his 
heart was bursting with love and regret. 

“ Hetty — Hetty —”’ his voice rang 
out like Gabriel’s trumpet. 

The girl heard him, even at that dis- 
tance ; she swerved suddenly round in 
the boat, and the next moment the skiff 
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was floating bottom upwards, and the 
white figure gone under, near the spot 
where the dock-leaves and water-lilies 
grew among the rank weeds of the back- 
water. Twice Algy saw her head rise, 
and the muscles of his arm swelled and 
cracked with the herculean efforts he 
made to reach her. The third time he 
had caught her, thank God! But the 
ghastly face, with its closed eyes, 
seemed to mock at him, as he held it 
above water. Another boat had been put 
out to the rescue ; and with the com- 
bined efforts of its occupants, Hetty's 
still, lifeless body was disentangled 
from the embrace of the weeds, and 
taken back to the house-boat. 

Oh, little woman, is this to be the 
ending of your summer's day? 

« * * 

“ Hetty, do you know me?” 

“Yes, I know you.” 

“Are you better?” 

She shook her head, weakly. 

“ I was nearly done for. Why did 
you force me back to life? It would 
have been so easy . . . then. . . to 
slip away.” 

Algy looked down upon her in 
bewilderment. 

“A girl like you ought not to talk 
like that,” he said. Then a sudden 
thought struck him. “ Hetty,” and he 
came nearer to where she lay, and bend- 
ing over her, his breath fanned her 


cheek: ‘“ Did you really do it on pur- 
pose?” 

There was the dawn of a smile in her 
eyes. 


“Did it look like an accident?” she 
asked, in a queer, suppressed voice. 
Algy could not account for the sob 
which rose in his throat; he slipped 
down on his knees by the bed, and 
buried his face in the white linen sheets. 
Hetty spoke again, querulously : 
“What is all this fuss about? You 
have got your way, and I am going to 
live, and be a nuisance to every one.” 
“What a fool, what a brute I have 
been !| "' exclaimed Algernon, while his 
lips devoured her small, fragile hand. 
“ But if you'll forgive me darling, I 
swear you shall never repent it.” 
H 








CARAVAN NOTES. 


IKE yachts, caravans have names. 
Here are some of the names of 
caravans belonging to members 

of the Caravan Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland :— 

“ The Green Van,” Mr. Charles Wil- 

liam Thomas; “ Zeppelin III.,” Mr. 

Henry George Wheeler ; 

en ““Shelta,” Mr. Ernest Van 

* Homan ; “ Romanly,” Mr. 

Claud H. J. Evershed ; “ The Fox,” 
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Mr. W.R. Hugh Inglis ; “The Crimson 
Rambler,” Mrs. A. Kerner-Greenwood ; 
‘“ Adventurer,’’ Mr. J. Johnston Green, 
J.P.; ‘* The Wanderer,” Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N. ; “The Lady Go-lightly,”’ 
Rev. Richard William Wilson ; “ Wan- 
dering Willows,” Mr. E. G. Peck, M.A., 
M.R.C.S. ; “Crofton,”” Mr. Harry Web- 
ster Green ; “ Olympia,” Miss E. F. 
Hamilton ; * The Rambler,"’ Mrs. Sker- 
rett-Rogers ; “ Harfraja,"’ Mr. Harold 
G. Nelson ; “ Wayfarer,"’ Mr. W. G. 
Brett, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P..: “Lindeth,” 
Miss E. H. Caldwell ; ‘*‘ The Doctor,” 
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Mr. H. Barnston Daubeny; “ The 
Nomad,” Mr. Walter  Illington ; 
“Vagabond,” Mr. H. Pentreath Rich- 
ards ; “ The Hut,” Mr. J. F. Rose; 
“The Cruiser,’’ Mrs. Margaret Gibbs ; 
“ Content,’’ Mr. Arthur Burden. 

We shall be glad to receive for 
publication the names of other vans pos- 
sessed by members of the Club. The 
usefulness of this is apparent, as_ by 
publishing the names members who are 
building or acquiring vans will know 
what titles have been already appro- 
priated. 

Two very generous invitations have 
been received by the council of 

the Caravan Club which 
Felisnchip. will interest all members 

of the Club. Mr.R. Hugh 
Inglis, Hoon End, East Cote, near 
Pinner, extends a cordial invitation 
to members of the Club to make 
use of his estate for pitches, and 
promises to do all in his power to make 
their sojourn a pleasant one, while Mr. 
Gilbert Elliot, of Downash, Surrey, 
writes: “ Any caravans can put up on 
my place of nearly seventy-eight acres, 
and I will do my best to help make 
things comfortable.” Of course these 
kindly offers have been acknowledged 
by the hon. secretary, and the gentlemen 
who have made them can, we feel sure, 
rest confident that their kindly gene- 
rosity will not be abused by anyone who 
flies the Club pennon. 

A wish has been expressed that it 
may be feasible to arrange a ‘“ meet” 

ANew of caravans in the New 

Forest Forest in September. The 

Meet.” Council will gladly lend its 
aid to the proposal, but all must depend 
upon whether a sufficient number of 
members will be caravanning in or near 
the New Forest in that month to make 
the ‘‘ meet "’ a success. The hon. sec- 
retary, therefore, requests that every 
member who will undertake to attend 
a “ meet” in the Forest in that month 
will notify him at the earliest date 
possible, so that, if a sufficient number 
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can be relied upon, early arrangements 

may be made. 
Members of the 

can obtain’ the 


Club 
articles 


Caravan 
following 
For Use of 2t the office of the Club 


Carae (358, Strand, W.C.), or by 
vanners. post : 


$. ad. 
PENNON, in bunting, for flying 
when on the road ; 3 6 
CLUB BADGE in hall-marked 
silver, enamelled in the 
colours of the Pennon, 
and making a handsome 
brooch or pin . ‘ | ae 


pitches they use. Cards for that pur- 
pose are supplied free of charge. Mem- 
bers who cannot call at the office to see 
the list of pitches can have a condensed 
list of those in the counties they are 
about to visit sent them. 

The hon. general secretary of the 
Caravan Club is constantly receiving 
applications from members intending to 
build caravans for plans of interior 
arrangements. As js well known, the 
ways in which a van may be fitted up 
inside are as diversified as are the simi- 
lar internal economies of yachts. In 
fact, vans and yachts are very much alike 





MR. FRED BIBBY’S CARAVAN, THE “PULLMAN.” 


PAMPHLET, dealing generally with 
caravanning as a_ pastime, 3d. 
(post free, 4d.). 

PITCH CARDS, free of charge. 

Members of the Club may like to 
know that since the Meet at Cranford 

Bridge, in June last, thirty- 


four new 


The Club's 


Guauitle members have 


The list of pitches 
is steadily being added to, and these 
are classified in counties, so that any 
member, before travelling, can easily 
consult it at the Club’s office. It is 
hoped, indeed expected, by the council, 
that members when on the road will 
reciprocate, and send in accounts of 


joined. 


in this respect. If members who possess 
caravans, or are having them built, will 
send us in their plans, in clear bold out- 
line drawings, with sufficient descriptive 
matter to make them clearly under- 
standable, we will endeavour to repro- 
duce in these pages some of the most 
striking, or the most typical, so that 
members may have the benefit of seeing 
what others are doing in this direction 
By this means the science of van- 
building will be advanced and useful 
knowledge in regard to the pastime 
accumulated. 

A lady member of the Club, who is 
now touring in a caravan in the New 
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Forest, intends extending her tour 
through Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Wanted— Perhaps further west, propos- 
Good ing to be away through August 
Company. and September. She would like 
to hear of any other members who may 
be taking the same general route with 
a view to travelling in company for com- 
panionship. She has no accommodation 
for a guest in her own caravan, but 
hopes some other caravanners may be 
disposed to make a small party for the 
extended tour suggested. Letters may 
be addressed to ‘“ Devonshire,” in care 
of the hon. secretary of the Caravan 

Club, 358, Strand, W.C. 
A novel reason for purchasing a 
caravan recently came to our notice. 
A member of the Caravan 


o_ Club who did not possess 
a van, finding his house too 
small for the accommodation of his 


family, was thinking of building an 
additional bedroom to accommodate his 
two young sons. His wife, as a happy 
thought, suggested that they should 
build a caravan instead, which, when the 
family was not taking a holiday on the 
road, could stand in the garden and be 
used by the boys as a bedroom. This 
has been done. The boys are delighted ; 
the expense of building an extra room 
avoided ; the annual cost of hiring a 
caravan each year for a tour saved—a 
result which will doubtless find many 
imitators. It is also much better to 
thus keep a caravan aired and in use 
than stored away in a coach-house, or 
left as a kind of derelict at the mercy 
of wind and weather in a field or 
yard. 

A lady writes to us : 

‘““ My husband and I shortly propose 
making a six weeks’ tour either abroad 


Coss, or through our home coun- 
vanning ties, and for this reason, 
Abroad. 


being absolutely novices on 
the subject, I shall be grateful if 
through your members you can ascer- 
tain for us information on the following 
points :— 

‘1. Information ze relative advan- 


tages and disadvantages of caravanning 
abroad and in England. 

“2. Information re experiences in 
Belgium and Spain specially wished for, 
together with the cost of shipping a 
caravan across the Channel, or the 
possibility of hiring one on the other side.”’ 

Mr. Geoffrey W. A. Norton has 
written a_ little book, which he 
calls ‘“* A Vagabond’s Idea,” 


A Vaga- 7 ae iy Sileicc 
bond’s published by The “ Era, 
Idea. Ltd. Publishing Co., a book 


that is not meant to be instructive, 
for it tells us nothing of how a van 
should be built or arranged internally, 
or fitted up, or where to go and what 
to do. No doubt Mr. Norton could 
do all that, and we wish he would. 
Meanwhile, he has told us why he 
started caravanning. He was deter- 
mined “to escape from the thraldom 
of respectability. The idea of a 
simple life, wherein one could be one- 
self and elude the maddening hypocrisy 
of manner—the hypocrisy of affected 
heartiness—appealed to me with an 
irresistible force.’’ Thus the call of 
the road came to him. But being 
conscientious, he “ had to be something 
as well,”’ and he chose to be a “ hedge- 
teacher ’’—to join the travelling show- 
men and teach their children at such 
odd times as he could get these poor 
ignorant waifs together. His book, 
then, is littlhe more than a sketch of 
the few years he spent at this work, 
journeying to fairs all over the country. 
We learn something of the travelling 
showman’s life—a life of which few 
of us know anything—and incidentally 
of the precarious teaching the show- 
men’s children get. But Mr. Norton 
appears to have surrendered himself to 
the life with hearty goodwill, and no 
doubt came through it with something 
of the true vagabond spirit. Not all 
of us would care for that kind of 
caravanning, but it has variety without 
a question, and a chance of studying a 
phase of human nature that is about 
as remote from most experience as the 
ways of the African Pigmies. 
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By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


CCORDING to the calendar, 
which cannot lie, though lately 
our climate would have led us 

to believe otherwise, we are in 
the midst of summer. No doubt 
most of my _ readers, like myself, 
are busy planning out a trip by car or 
motor bicycle, spending hours over 
maps and guide books, and making up 
our minds a dozen times, only to change 
again at other people's suggestions. 

And, indeed, the choice of a route is 
perplexing ; there is such an eméarras 
de riches when we are plan- 
ning a motor trip as to make 
a decision anything but easy. 
To those in doubt, I do not hesitate to 
advocate the Continent as a happy hunt- 
ing ground, for it is such a delightful 
contrast to our own country as to give 
piquancy and zest to the trip. Usually 
the weather is of a settled and sunny 
character, while new customs, sights, 
and sounds interest one all day long. 

Never does one realise how small the 
British Isles are until one has travelled 
for days through France, Germany, and 
Italy, and knowing then that only the 
fringe of the Continent has been ex- 
plored. And with all this vastness there 
is great variety, a variety, moreover, 
that makes us insensibly throw off our 
cares and enter whole-heartedly into the 
joys of the moment. 

Thanks to the assistance of the 
leading automobile organisations, large 

Onthe mumbers of people have 
Choice of a been tempted during the last 

Route. year or two to spend 
their holidays en automobile on the 
Continent. Yet many of them know 
little of it beyond France, with, perhaps, 
a slight acquaintance with Germany or 
Italy. Other people, again, are thinking 
of crossing the channel for a tour, but 
have not the remotest idea which coun- 
try to choose as being likely to be most 
suitable. 

Several things have to be considered, 


A Motor 


Tour. 


for while the car affords us a unique 
means of seeing a country from the in- 
side, as it were, it is also handicapped 
by this very reason. One of the first 
things, then, to make certain of is that 
the roads are good, a very important 
thing indeed, when one is travelling by 
them all day long. Nor must this be 
lightly passed over, as I can assure the 
sceptical reader that there are roads 
and miles of them, too—on the other 
side of the Channel that are glaring 
examples of how not to make them. 

The first thing to make certain of is 
that the tour will not include any favé, 

otherwise the pace will be 
— reduced to a crawl, the pas- 

sengers jolted about horri- 
bly, and probably a spring or wheel 
broken.’ Equally important, too, are 
hills, some of which are so steep and 
long as to be altogether beyond the 
powers of some motor cars. 

If one keeps to the main roads, the 
gradients will be found to be fairly easy, 
even in the mountainous districts of 
France and Switzerland, but as they are 
not infrequently miles in length, they 
form a test of unusual severity. And 
then there are the “ hair-pin”’ corners 
so often found on hilly roads, which are 
sometimes so acute as to mean revers- 
ing the car before one can get round 
them. And as this occasionally has to 
be done on a steep incline, and within 
a foot or two of the unprotected edge 
of a precipice, the manceuvre is a severe 
ordeal for lady passengers. 

To put it briefly, | may summarise 
the countries as being most likely to 

attract English motorists as 

Features of follows : Holland, Belgium, 

arious ; ; 

Countries, the Ardennes, France, Ger- 
many and North Italy. Hol- 

land is very flat ; indeed, it is amusing 
to notice how impressed the natives are 
with their little hills. The roads are 
fairly good, being paved with tiny 
bricks, but there are canals and bridges 
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in every direction. Belgium should be 
avoided as its roads are atrocious, the 
only portion suitable for motoring being 
east of Namur, in the Forét des 
Ardennes. France is probably too well 
known to need reference here, but it 
is very mountainous south-east of the 
Rhone. 

One can make many delightful trips 
in Germany, but the secondary roads are 
inferior. 

For charm it is difficult to equal 
Switzerland, but it has drawbacks for 
nervous people, while the natives are 
suffering at present from acute motor- 
phobia. Few people will be tempted to 
go much further south than this, as the 
heat and dust are tremendous, the 
Italian roads being very unpleasant, as 
a rule, at this season. If tourists will 
invest in one of the good maps published 
by the touring clubs of these countries, 
they will find valuable and accurate in- 
formation in them which will go a long 
way towards avoiding pannes. 


The annual reliability trials, organ- 
ised by the Irish A.C., have proved 


very successful as usual. A 
very fine record was made 
by the three Humber cars, 
which only lost a single mark between 
them, a splendid performance in view 
of the heavy roads and inclement wea- 
ther. Much interest was taken, too, 
in the Bedford cars, new-comers to 
the automobile world as things go 
nowadays, yet all the better for this, 
as their design is on very up-to-date 
lines. The three cars entered by this 
firm ran very consistently day after 


An E cho 
of the 
Trials, 
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day, and have made so good an im- 
pression as to ensure a warm welcome 
from motorists who like things comme 
il faut. As I hope to have a closer 
acquaintance with the Bedford cars 
shortly, I shall be able to go more fully 
into their details. 

Famous for its simplicity, the Adams 
car is a revelation to the man who 
has the pleasure of driving one. Owing 
to the gearing being of what is known 
as the epicyclic pattern, the Adams 
car is remarkably quiet and 
free from that hideous grind- 
ing of teeth one so often 
hears on motor vehicles when _ the 
gears being changed. Another 
popular car is the Maudslay, the fine 
qualities of its engine being the theme 
of gereral admiration. The Maudslay 
Co. are making great headway, being, 
indeed, one of the few firms who can 
supply the needs of aeroplanists and 
motor boaters, as well as of those who 
prefer to keep to /erra firma. 

Our uncertain climate has excelled 
itself of late, and spoilt many a tour 
during the last few weeks. 
Having done a good deal of 
motoring lately, I have 
sometimes been absolutely frozen ; 
which has, in fact, been the general 
experience. To who have not 
yet tried it, I recommend the Thermos 
flask, which has the power of keeping 
liquids hot for twenty hours or more. 
When one is cold, nothing is more 
refreshing than a warm drink, especially 
as there is no delay or expensive hotel 
prices to pay for the luxury. 


Two Old 
Friends. 


are 


A Useful 
Accessory: 


those 








NAPOLEON, 


From a coloured engraving by Dahling. 





